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brilliant guerilla generalship of men like Delarey and De 
Wet could win such victories if the British army were not 
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THE WAR ON THE TRUSTS. 





LEM” issued last week, the succeeding MIRROR 
PAMPHLET will be devoted to an article “THE War 
AGAINST THE TRUSTS,” in which some of the aspects of 


Pre cee ae the essay upon “THE DIVORCE PROB- 


the great issue will be treated in an entirely unacademic 


fashion. 
ee St 


REFLECTIONS. 


The Brilliant Boers 


RITISH blundering boobyism is not alone respon- 
B sible for the defeat and capture of General Lord 





implied in rhyme. Since the Boer war began there has of the vulgar and the idiotic. What are the people who 
not been credited tothe English forces a single brilliant prefer the latter tothe former? Is there any explanation 
action. There has not been in the entire campaign a piece other than that true art for the people of this country does 
of British strategy worthy of notice. The British have had not exist? Is a modern democracy incapable of appreciat- 
the men and means but they have not had the brains. ing anything but the cheaply flashy fleshliness of the leg 
Stupidity has reigaed supreme in the British camps and show, the supremely vulgar or the ineffably nasty, the 
this stupidity has refused to learn anything from successive inane or the tawdry? Something must be the matter with 
defeats. Mafeking was saved bya fluke, Ladysmith was the public mind that approves the Rogers Brothers and 
relieved by a blunder. Cronje was captured after he had almost ignores Willard. It isn’t explained by saying that 
completety outgeneraled his foes and had no ammunition the Rogers Brothers catch the mob. The Rogers Brothers 
left to keep up the fight. Kitchener has been only little audiences were more brilliant socially than any seen here 
less fat-headed than Buller. Roberts got out of the way of in sometime. The public mind should disinfect itself. 
danger by returning to England. All the aristocratic oe 

officers, with a few exceptions, have shown themselves to The Tariff 
be foolishly brave but colossally incompetent. They don’t MANY wealthy ladies have protested to the Secretary of 
know the field tactics for the veldt and kopje. They don’t the Treasury against the treatment they have received at 
understand the topography. They are unableto mobilize. the hands of customs inspectors at New York. It is too 
They walk into every trap set forthem. They are as dull bad, but maybe the experience will do some good. The 
as if they had glue in their blood. Andthey accept their protective policy is the cause of customs inspection. It is 
defeats with a stolidity that shows them absolutely unable a policy in the interest of making the wealthy wealthier. 
to perceive their own absurdity. The British officers in When the wealthy see how it works they may come to see 
the present war are even more heavy-headed than were its economical fallacy. The tariff makes thieves and 
their forerunners in the war of the American Revolution. smugglers. The tariff robs the many for the few. It is 
They fight, but they don’t fight with even primitive intelli- almost retributive justice to see the few suffering under 
gence. They earn the world’s contempt, though they are doses of their own medicine at the New York docks. 
somewhat to be pitied for their invincible inability to per- et 
ceive their inefficiency. All the honors of the war have Danger To Marconi 
SIGNOR MARCONI is “going into society.” That settles 
had brains in their bravery. Even their defeats have been Signor Marconi, if it be true. Nothing great is ever 
disastrous to their foes. They have lived off the enemy achieved by anyone who “goes into society” as the phrase 
even while he possessed their territory. The world has is generally understood. No person can be “in society” 
never seen such splendid fighting, such unique strategy, and do anything that is worthy of lasting fame. Society is 
such clear-headed manoeuvering as the Boers have shown. dissipation of the worst sort and it is designed not for the 
They are only a handful against a truly imperial army, but men who do things but for their wives and sons and 
they know the iron game and they play it withthe splendor- daughters. If Marconi gets into society, society will get 
ful intelligence of a Steinitz at the chess-board. The into him and nothing worthy of his present promise will 
English explain all defeats by the claim that some one’s ever again be got out of him. Marconi is in danger of 


gone to the Boers. They have been brave ani they have 


mind is affected. That is bosh. The British military degenerating into a macaroni, if the newspaper reports be 

mind is simply muddy. British power is broken. South true. 

Africa is lost to John Bull; if not now, it will bea little . 

later. Won't Do 
se Wuy should the country worry about David B. Hill and 


a The Worle . Fair _ his supposed opinions? Mr. David B. Hill has no opinions 
DELAY of State appropriations for World's Fair exhibits that are not reversible, telescopic, cryptogrammatic. All 


until legislative sessions early next year, means that the Hill stands for is the idea of getting the offices 


Personally 
Fair must be postponed. Shall it be till 1904 or 1905? 


honest, he has no political principles. “I am a Democrat,” 

se he says. What kind of a Democrat? Any kind that will get 

Dramatized the most votes, all kinds to get all kinds of votes. Isn’t 

So “The Crisis” has been dramatized at last! Those that good enough? Well he’s any old kind of Democrat to 

who have read “The Crisis” will wonder how the dramatiza- any old kind of interrogator. No man like that will ever 

tion has been done, if the drama bear any resemblance be President. Hill stands for a vague word but for no 

whatever to the novel. In any real sense of the word thing in thought or action. He won't do. 

“dramatic” the story is no more dramatic than Montaigne’s x 
essays. The stage has fallen on evil days when it flourishes Big Little Man 

WHEN Rolla Wells was inducted into the office for 

absolute disregard of and without even the faintest inten- Mayor of St. Louis, he felt that one of the first reforms 


on such plays as must be built out of novels designed in 


tion of attempting dramatic effects. “The Crisis” is a demanded was the removal of Judge George B. Sidener of 
pretty fair story, but the material for a real play is notin the First District Police Court. He instructed his private 
it. That this is true is proved by the fact that the play secretary to formulate all possible charges against the 
made from it uses the hero as the leading character when, Judge and to gather the evidence in support of the charges. 
in fact, the heroine of the novel is the most vital feature of Then the Mayor summoned the Judge to stand trial before 
the work. Tothe author of “The Crisis” one might say him. The Judge was tried. The evidence gathered by 
as to the weaver metamorphosed into an ass, “Bless me, the Mayor as prosecutor was presented carefully to the 
Bottom, thou art translated.” Mayor as judge. When the evidence was all in the Mayor 
ss took it under advisement and then deliberately decided that 

Dramatic Profits the charges were not sufficiently well sustained to justify 

Last week Mr. E. S. Willard’s engagement drew the removal of the defendant. The Mayor decided against 


Methuen by the Buers, but certainly not even the $7,000 into the box office of the Oiympic Theater inthis himself as accuser. This action is, in the MIRROR’S opin- 


city. The Rogers Brothers gathered $19,000 in one week ion, a fine thing. It has some of the old Roman flavor 
at the same theater some time ago. Mr. Willard is acul- about it. It indicates a spirit of fairness that makes the 
the oafs and fools and bogglers that Mr. Kipling has tured, finished artist. The Rogers Brothers are the essence politicians gasp. All political precedent justified faith that the 
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Mayor would get the Judge’s scalp, but though the Mayor 
might well have taken the scalp he refused to do so. 
There are not many men in either political or any other 
form of activity in this country who could have done what 
Mayor Wells did in this case. The incident is a revelation 
of character that must rejoice those who have feared that 
Spartan virtue was in eclipse. A man who can act under 
such circumstances with such a high sense of impersonal 
justice is a big man in the truest sense of the word. A 
man like that can afford to make mistakes, for it is assured 
that his mistakes will be made only in sincerest effort to 
do right. 
Fe 
Black Face Princes 
How the old nigger minstrels are passing away! Within 
two or three weeks we have read the obituaries of Billy 
Rice, Billy Emerson, Billy West and Neil Bryant. They were 
better men than some more highly held. They made us laugh 
innocent laughter. They gave us now and then a tune to 
hum at our work, or a phrase to flout Fate. They kept old 
jokes young, and many a sad heart forgot its sadness under 
the spell of their fun-making. Out in the blackness 
whither these princes of black-face art have gone, is every- 
one “as happy as a big sunflower?” Is there answer to the 
cry of one of them, “Are ye there Moriarity?” 
F 
Freight Bureaus Closing 
THE railroad pools and traffi: associations are disband- 
ing all over the country. This isa siga that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s report upon the violations of the 
law is having some effect and may be the cause of some 
legislation by Congress. The law has been so outrageously 
violated that it may be said never to have been enforced. It 
is intimated that the President contemplates insisting upon 
the enforcement of the law against consolidation and pools. 
It would seem that, for a time at least, the small shipper will 
have a chance for his life in something like competition 
between the roads. The big shipper, of course, will con- 
tinue to be nicely treated in discounts and rebates, because 
he can enforce such concessions. It remains to be seen, 
however, how the dissolution of the freight bureaus is going 
to affect business after some length of time. It may be 
that ruinous competition is to be resumed by the roads 
with a view to coercing into combinations roads that can- 
not stand cut rates. Those who know the rules of the 
great railroad manipulators are careful not to predicate 
early anything positively of any new development in rail- 
road circles. Concerning any given move there is as much 
diversity of opinion as there was about the Brooklyn's 
“loop.” But the bureaus are probably being disrupted 
because they are expensive and have been no good. The 
roads paid no attention to the rulings, and then the absurd- 
ity of putting up money to pay for spotting themselves was 
absurd. The consolidations of laie have naturally rendered 
bureaus useless. The big systems don’t need bureaus, and 
they won’t pay bureau salaries. 
Ft 
Dante’s Religion 
AN article in that excellent compendium, the Literary 
Digest, is headed,J“Was Dante a Roman Catholic?” Next 
we shall see it asked if Horace was a Roman, Shakespeare 
English, Heine and Zangwill Jews, Voltaire French, or 
Lincoln an American. Dante, as any one must know who 
knows anything of either Dante or the old church, was in 
some respects so catholic that he was more Roman Catholic 


than the Pope. 
Fs 


Municipal Ownership 
INVESTIGATION of Boston’s municipal printing plant re- 
veals the fact that it was conducted for five years at a loss 
of $40,000. More men and women than were necessary 


were employed. Recently fifty-seven attaches were 


dropped without in the least impairing the efficiency of the 
plant. More machines and materials were purchased than 
were necessary. Twelve thousand dollars’ worth of stock 
was carried when three thousand dollars’ worth would have 
been sufficient. A large quantity of fine paper, bought and 
paid for, was never used in any city work and cannot be 
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accounted for. The plant can be run successfully, that is 
profitably, according to the investigators, but only under 
certain “ifs” that are almost impossible, but all of which 
condense themselves into the statement that the plant would 
pay if politics were kept out of it. The argument of this 
Boston experience is not such as to give joy to the advocates 
of municipal ownership of utilities. Municipal ownership 
is all right under honest officials. It is all wrong under dis- 
honest officials or officials believing in spoils. What we 
want really in this country is more honest men and less at- 
tempting to make men honest by set systems. Honest 
municipal ownership is at least as rare as generous adminis- 
tration of privately owned public utilities. 
ze 
Melomaniacs. 

Mrs. JAMES HUNEKER has written a book called 
“Melomaniacs” in which, according to announcement on 
the outer wrapper, he satirizes musical fads and faddists. It 
is an emormously clever book which Mr. Huneker has 
done. It is full of weird nuances, startling neologisms, 
immane interpretations and vague but vigorous vertiginosi- 
ties, sensuous, sonorous, strenuously Nietzschean and all 
that. Most excellent writing Mr. Huneker does, and he 
has weird conceptions that he expresses with ebullient 
power and in a vocabulary of vast volume. But after you 
have finished his book you ask where the satire comes in. 
Mr. Huneker isthe master melomaniac. It is he who 
finds in music all possible revelations and all keys to all the 
cryptograms of life. He is like all keepers of madmen, 
tainted with the madness of his charges. His stories, “The 
Iron Virgin” and “The Piper of Dreams,” both of which 
were originally printed in the MIRROR and are now repro- 
duced in the Scribner volume, are most; melomaniacal of all 
the raptures of the tonal intoxicoids and musical mattoids. 
Mr. Huneker may have started out to statirize, yet he has 
wound up by worshiping the vagaries he would have 
scorned. But he has produced a book which, in both its 
musical and in its literary aspects, is remarkable for its 
power of encompassing the expression of fantastic subtleties 
and sublime hallucinations. “Melomaniacs” is a weird 
book, but it is a book that one must read who would know 
the meaning of much that is maddest in modern musical 
overculture. 


st 
Poets Wed 

LorpD ALFRED DouGLas, known to infamy as the friend 
of Oscar Wilde, has married Miss Olive ;Custance. Miss 
Olive Custance has written a little volume of poems en- 
titled “Opals,” but the poems were not so bad as that, nor 
quite so good as some of Lord Alfred’s own verses. The 
incident will make Miss Custance’s little volume a 
bibliophilic treasure. 

se 
Does the President Weaken? 

THE country is loth to believe that President Roosevelt 
has receded from his position of insisting upon good tariff 
concessions to Cuba, as has been reported. If the Presi- 
dent has been shaken in his determination to do something 
for Cuba, by the threats of the sugar interests, it is unfort- 
unate, forthe people have congratulated themselves that 
Mr. Roosevelt is not “a quitter.” An explanation that the 
President desists in his purpose because of his belief in the 
theory that the Executive should not endeavor to coerce the 
Legislative branch of the Government will not hold with the 
people. If the President believes he is right, the people be- 
lieve he should fight for that right to the last minute, in the 
last ditch, whether he splits his party or not. The question 
of right in such a case as _ that of tariff concessions to Cuba 
is superior to any or all questions of party expediency. 
Heretofore Mr. Roosevelt has acted along that line all 
through his politicalcareer. If he should weaken in the 
present fight he would suffer politically. The enemies of 
his administration and the opponents of his supposititious 
ambitions would have him onthe hip. Having lost one 
fight he would lose others. He would strengthen the 
opposition immeasurably by anything that bears the 
remotest resemblance to a surrender to the “insurgents” in 
Congress. If private interests can coerce him into 





quiescence in this matter, popular faith in him as an 
individualistic American conservator of the general 
interest will be shaken. For him to weaken now in the 
fight for Cuba would be almost equivalent to political 
suicide. Mr. Roosevelt is a strong man, a brave man, a 
man of faith in his principles. If he waver before the 
storm raised by those who would defeat his first publicly 
proclaimed policy he will be at the mercy of every other 
combination which the future may develop against him. 
The people of the country are not prepared to believe that 
the President has weakened in the Cuban matter. If they 
should find that he has surrendered a principle to solidify 
himself with his party they will say of him, as Bismarck 
said of Lord Salisbury, he is “a piece of lath painted to look 
like iron.” But Roosevelt will stick. He’s true blue and 
dead game and good for the distance allthe time. See if 
he isn’t. 
se 
Why He Came 
PRINCE HENRY came over here to buy the Philippines. 
Prince Henry came over here to secure German coaling 
stations in the Caribbean Sea. Prince Henry came over 
here to prevent this country from joining the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Verily Prince Henry seems to have 
come over here principally to enable various journalistic 
pipe-dreamers to sell their dreams to the yellow journals. 
se St 
. Treland’s Chance 
LorD SALISBURY, not content withthe Boer war on his 
hands, is said to be preparing to reinforce coercion in 
Ireland. This is not very wise on Lord Salisbury’s part. It 
Only intensifies the popular feeling against Great Britain in 
every other nation in the world, for the Irish are in politics 
and onthe press in every country inthe world and they 
know how to appeal against the English. With con- 
scription staring her in the face to meet the demand for 
troops in South Africa, how could Great Britain cope with a 
revolutionary uprising in Ireland? It is doubtful even if 
the constabulary could be reinforced sufficiently to sup- 
press meetings and support evictions in Ireland. Coercion 
of Ireland now would only rally to the support of the Irish 
the large and growing pro-Boer element. If “England’s 
peril is Ireland’s opportunity” now is the time for the 
Irish to make their demonstration for Home Rule. They 
have the Government in such a corner as may never occur 
again. England is weaker than it ever was at any time in 
its history. Ireland in revolt,even along legitimate agitational 
lines,is a fire in the rear that must be tremendously effective. 
The children of the Emerald Isle, surveying the situation, 
should have a very pleasant St. Patrick’s Day this year. 
se 
Funston’s Talk 
GENERAL FREDERICK FONSTON is denouncing all those 
who denounce our occupancy of the Philippines as traitors. 
The Kansas General is making a mistake. It is no part 
of his duty as a soldier to denounce citizens for expressing 
their opinion of public matters. No matter what one may 
believe as to our policy as to the Philippines, the right of 
citizens to free speech is not to be denied solely because 
some speeches may displeasesome heroes. Funston is in 
need of an attack of “military lockjaw.” 
se 
The Smart Set 
THAT periodical called the Smart Set continues to be a 
most remarkable exhibition of those persons in our society 
from which it takes its name. It is a human document, 
but, in spite of its brilliancy and cleverness, hardly an 
agreeable one. The stories, sketches, verses, witticisms, 
etc., inthe Smart Set have a decadent flavor. There’s 
always something suggested back of the glitter and flash 
and swirl of cleverness that is unpleasant. The “smart 
set,” we are told, are extremely well depicted in the maga- 
zine, but the smartness is a smartness in dalliance with the 
things that idle people think too much about. The “smart 
set” may be bright, but if they are, it isa brightness that 
plays over something closely; verging on moral rottenness. 
The publication has an enormous circulation all over the 
world, which shows that the proprietors have struck the 











best way to cater to that public taste which regards “high 
societee” as g place in which people live on champagne, 
terrapin, love for other people’s wives and husbands, and 
talk interminably in double entendres, and carefully coddle 
themselves in the sentimentalities of minor verse. A 
large, strong staff devotes itself to the depiction ot a forced 
hot-house life, in which flourish luxuriously bons mots and 
intrigues. Life is looked upon as a form of art with the 
result that always comes of such a view. Elegance and 
cleverness and ennui combine to make for something which 
becomes, in time, so exasperating that one longs for some 
good, old-fashioned, uncouth brutality. The smart set of 
society, as its life is depicted in the Smart Set magazine, is 
a form of incipient degeneracy that should be extirpated 
for the salvation of Americanism. Perhaps it should not 
be taken seriously, this new development in our literature, 
but that is impossible. The difficulty is that the magazine 
is literature to such an extent as to give atone to a large 
element of the people in exact harmony with the tone of the 
smart set it depicts as to manners and thoughts and morals. 
The MIRROR is not prudish. It takes life as it finds it, but 
the alleged souls of those in our smart society, as the 
magazine in question bares them, are something terrifying 
in their possibilities of corruption, when made familiar to 
the multitude. Continuous reading of the Smart Set would 
make a thinking man an anarchist. What such a habit 
will make of the men and women who drift mentally with 
whatever cleverness attracts them, one hesitates to say in 
public print. And yet the answer to railings like these is 
simply “it is a success.” 
se st 
Miss Roosebelt 
Miss ALICE ROOSEVELT will not attend the coronation 
of King Edward VII as the guest of the Whitelaw Reids, 
but has gone to Cuba instead. She might have gone to the 
coronation without harm to anything or anybody, but now 
that she is not going it behooves us all to believe that the 
coronation will be less interesting, because of the absence 
of this thoroughbred American girl. 
Ft 
South and East 
THE passage of the so-called McAllister resolution in 
the Mississippi Legislature, as interpreted by its author, 
means more in the line of party politics than all that has 
been said and done by Democrats in Congress since this 
session began, and it has caused more comment in both 
Republican and Democratic circles. It is important, not 
only to the South, but to the North, as the first step and a 
long one toward the consummation of a great change in 
National politics. The McAllister resolution called for an 
industrial and political alliance between the South.and the 
East and has been adopted by an almost unanimous vote of 
the Mississippi Legislature. This means that the Democracy 
of Mississippi intends to cut loose from the Bryan element 
of the Democracy and ally itself with the people in “the 
enemy’s country.” This is considered by wise politicians 
as the most significant thing that has happened tending to 
show the trend of Democratic ‘alignment in the next cam- 
paign. The Bryan Democrats are appalled, the conserva- 
‘tive Democrats are jubilant and the Republicans are 
beginning to think that there may be “something doing” 
when the battle lines are drawn up next time. 
st St 
An Insult 
THE greatest insult ever yet offered the people of the 
United States is the suggestion of Senator Clark, of 
Montana, as a Presidential possibility. 
st 
The Scotch Inbasion 
ARE we never to be done with those scribbling Scots? 
It was Sir Walter, then it was Hogg and Allingham, then 
Stevenson, then Barrie, then Ian McLaren, and now it’s 
George Douglas. “The House With The Green Shutters” 
succeeds “The Little Minister” and “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” All the Scots who can get at pen and ink 
are boosting the newest book that issues from the clan. 
It’s as great as Balzac, as Hugo, as Shakespeare. Well, 
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maybe it is as great as those men’s work, according to 


Scotch ideas. The Scotch don’t think much of anything 
outside of Scotland, but still they are very successful in 
their ancient and honorable specialty of “cultivating 
literature on a little oatmeal.” “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson— 
but we refrain. It is not at all possible to print what Dr. 
Johnson might say could be observe the furor over “The 
House With The Green Shutters.” The Scotch invasion 
that ired the Great Cham was nothing to that which has 
been on us now for about a dozen years. 


vt wt ot ut 
THE PASSING OF POOR LO. 


Litte. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





HE daily dispatches in the big newspapers referring 
to the work of the Dawes Commission, to the appli- 
cation of the Curtis law and to the approaching dis- 

solution of the five tribal nations of Indian Territory, are 
more or less unintelligible, perhaps uninteresting, to the 
average reader who has not followed the history, de- 
velopment and denouement of that singularly beautiful 
tract of 31,000 square miles which, for the past fifty years, 
has been the fiefdom of the Indian and the envy of the 
white tenant, who has never been more than an interloper, 
aserf upon the rich fields which he could neither buy 
nor own. 

But now, after nearly ten years of treaty-making, legis- 
lating and incessant delving, the Federal Government is at 
the threshold of Poor Lo’s last rich domain. The draw- 
bridge is down, the portcullis is trembling on the rise and 
the 400,000 pale-faces within the territorial limits are al- 
ready talking of Statehood, choosing their future homes 
and—counting their money. For when the white man 
takes possession of Indian Territory it will be neither by a 
boomer’s rush nor a federal lottery. He must buy from 
the Indian owner and submit his bargain to the paternal 
eye of Uncle Sam, who is taking every reasonable precau- 
tion to protect the welfare of his red-skinned protege. 

Of the 87,000 so-called Indians comprised in the five 
great nations of the Territory, not more than 20,000 are 
full-bloods. The rest are “breeds” who trace their lineage 
impartially and with almost equal pride to Caucasian squaw- 
man or to the negro sires and mammies who were once the 
slaves of the Choctaws. The good government at Washington, 
when it freed the Indians’ black slaves, made them equal 
sharers with their former lords in the tribal benefit; the 
white men who married into the tribes became citizens and 
the 67,000 members of the five nations, who are not thor- 
ough-bred Indians, are generally as remote in appearance, 
habits and characteristics from their red brethren as two 
generations of out-breeding and civilization can make them. 
But if they have not inherited the features and tendencies 
of their aboriginal forbears, they have sacrificed none of 
their inherited titles to the wealth of the region, and when 
the final partition of the territory is consummated they, as 
well as the pure-blooded chieftains of a hundred battles, 
will share the rich patrimony which the Government has 
conserved for them, which the white serfs have made 
profitable and which cannot be possessed at any price that 
is not approved by the Indians’ “Great Father.” 

For 50 years the white man, farmer, trader, cattleman, 
miner, or professional, has paid tribute to the Indian of this 
country in the shape of rent, license or occupation tax. No 
man but an accredited tribesman has been permitted to 
own a foot of ground. Not a wheel has turned, 
not a furrow spread, not a hammer struck, not 
a brief been prepared, not a prescription written 
without the payment of bounty to the Indian barons. 
And what have they done? Withtheir great wealth 
have they builded fine cities? Have they made good roads? 
Have they expanded the civilization which Government has 
almost torced upon them in the shape of fine schools, great 
colleges and a permanent conservation of their material 
interests? Not at all. They have grown rich for the 
simple reason that they could not evade the wealth which 
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the transient invasion of white farmers, merchants and 
cattlemen literally poured into their tribal coffers. Did 
they themselves become inoculated with the fever of actual 
production and attack their rich farms with the implements 
placed in their hands? Not unless their blood was al- 
ready mixed with a dominating strain of Caucasian or even 
African blood. They much preferred to lease their farms 
to the vagrom husbandmen who drifted into their country 
and, fascinated with the teeming wealth of the soil, re- 
mained to pay tithes to My Lord Indian until the savings of 
a few years of industry and economy enabled the invaders 
to move into the free country of Oklahoma or Texas in 
which farms can be bought and owned by men who have 
inherited nothing but brains, industry and the pride of 
American citizenship. 

It would be almost impossible to exaggerate the natural 
wealth of the Indian Territory. It is all that I have 
written the MIRROR about Oklahoma, with the added rich- 
ness of exhaustless fields of coal, asphalt, oil, brick-clay, 
building stone, cement and timber. To look at it one must 
see that Nature has done everything and man but little. 
Its reeking farms are innocent of the splendid homes, the 
spacious barns and permanent improvements that have 
sprung up like magic in Oklahoma within ten years. Its 
towns are unpaved, without sidewalks, squalid in most in- 
stances; cattle and hogs ramble through the streets; the 
houses are unpainted, the fences shabby, the yards 
unkempt. Why? Because the white man, the man who 
believes in civic beauty, in domestic refinements, the man 
who needs paint, order, cleanliness, beauty and the 
gentler environments of life, is, in the towns as on the 
farms of Indian Territory, the tenant of a year, an alien, 
an intruder. He cannot even own the store in which he 
has placed all his investments. 

And yet, in spite of all these difficulties and hindrances, 
the merchants of the territory have waxed rich beyond the 
dreams of the Eastern shop-keeper of similarscope. There 
has never been a total crop failure in the region and the 
“Nesters”—so-called because, like birds of passage, they 

do not build permanent homes,—have invariably extracted 
wealth from the farms which they rented from the Indians. 
Within two years the population ot many of the larger 
towns has doubled. Hope long deferred is rising higher 
with approaching certainty of final freedom from Indian 
domination. Farmers are hastening from all quarters of 
the country. The short leases they are making are bright 
between the lines with the chance of ultimate ownership; 
the shop-keepers are beginning to take pride in their shops, 
for the Government has provided that the tenants of town 
property shall retain the right to purchase at fifty per cent 
of the Federal appraisement of the value; building material, 


' railroads, money are rushing into the towns and villages 


and the very air tangs with expectancy. 

And yet the awakening of this slumbering paradise will 
be quite different from the swiftly-gradual vitalizing of the 
empty hills and plains of Oklahoma. There the onrushing 
hordes of boomers found a virgin soil, unscathed of plow, 
fenceless, tenantless and desolate. To be sure, that little 
army of homeseekers worked marvels in the quick years of 
their pioneering. Where there had been nothing but 
scattering Indian villages and untilled wastes of grass-lands, 
they made splendid cities and model farms. They got 
their homes at first hand, a free gift from their country, but 
they paid the price in years, strenuous if short, of toil, 
privation and loneliness. 

Magical as was the transformation of Oklahoma, the im- 
pending change in Indian Territory, though less visual and 
perhaps less startling, will be more complete, more sudden 
and, I predict, more marvellous. Its fields are already 
moist and fecund with the years of cultivation they have 
had from the hands of the vanished “Nesters.” The crops 
of a score of hard-fought seasons have changed the very 
character of the atmosphere. Dews, rainfalls and brimming 
creeks have followed the spread of agriculture and the 
oft-plowed surface of the black earth, mulched with 
repeated loosening, is ripe with the wet fructivity that new 
fields do not know. The cities are built or building; the 
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railroads are already gridironing Zthe territory; the wealth 
of the farms and of the mines is no question of anticipation 
—it is proved; four hundred and fifty thousand white 
giants are already on the ground—waiting! It requires 
but the final touch of a wand to galvanize the whole 
territory into the resistless energy of a twentieth-century 
commonwealth. 

From the Indian standpoint it is a wise provision of 
Government that prevents the native landlords from selling 
more than three-fourths of their rich heritage within a score 
of years. It needs no clairvoyancy to forecast the ultimate 
ownership of lands which the Red Man may sell if the 
White Man will buy, nor is the character of the “civilized” 
(?) Indian so changed that he can resist the opportunity to 
“blow himself” with money that he literally picked from the 
bushes. I am not one of those who hates the Indian be- 
cause he is red, or would retard his advantages by word or 
deed.I have had personal experience of Brules,Sioux Nava- 
jos, Pueblos—even of the Diggers, those unspeakable bar- 
barians of the ultimate West,—and I must not withhold his 
meed of praise from the Indian of the Five Civilized tribes. 
Cunning he is and handsome, haughty, too, in the sense of 
much personal satisfaction with the wealth that Congress 
has conserved for and put upon him; even good to his 
squaw, particularly if she is white; proud of his “get” if 
they are sightly, tall and strong; law-abiding because he 
has known the strong hand of Sheridan, of Custer and of 
Miles and yet has lived to know the far-seeing husbandry 
of a patriarchal government at Washington. All this the 
full-blood Indian of the five tribes may be, and yet his 
primeval heart. yearns back tothe barbaric indolence of 
the feudal master who regarded work as slavery even while 
he throve upon the sweat of his bondmen. 

It is not so with the half-breed, whose mother may have 
been a negress or whose father was a squaw-man. In feat- 
ures, in habits, in mental methods, many of these tribesmen 
of mingled blood surpass the native Caucasian in physical 
beauty, in intellectual endowment, in thrift, energy and 
uprightness. But the genuine full-blood has lost none of 
his racial instincts. Nor can his children, even though 
educated at Carlisle or at any of the famous Indian colleges, 
throw off the inherent characteristics which cling closer 
than the copper pigments beneath his Indian skin. At 
Sasakwa I met a radiant young buck of the Seminoles. At 
twenty-five he is already regarded as one of the dangerous 
“sports” of the territory. He speaks English as well as I. 
He draws his annuity and owns land enough to make him 
rich if he would but guard it. He told me that when he 
came home it was with the determination to stick to the 
white man’s methods of dress, of industry, of progress. 
His people laughed at him when he talked of buying 
machinery to “work his farm.” 

“Let the white man work,” said they; and they ridi- 
culed his clothes, scoffed at his learning and, sure of their 
patrimony, bade him “take it easy.” He took up gambling 
as a sort of middle ground between savgery and civilization. 
Smarter than his tribesmen, he preys upon them; not quite 
so cunning as his white associates, they fatten upon him. 

Allons! He who runs may read. 

Fe et 


AUDREY. 





BY FRANCES PORCHER. 





OT always is the third book of a popular author 

N better than the first; such a price does popularity 
often cost. We Americans and English are such 

greedy readers; we devour our literature, as children 
gormandize when a particular dish strikes their fancy, and 
out of our greed grows a demand that must be satisfied, 
while we are in the humor, or else the erstwhile “popular” 
author of to-day becomes the “back number” of to-morrow. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that books which 
follow in comparatively rapid succession show, in too many 
cases, a degeneration in spirit, style or motif, and happy in- 
deed should the writer be whose third book has lost nothing 


in its evolution. 
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In this fortunate class of successful authors we may 
catalogue Mary Johnston, whose “Audrey” promises to be 
one of, if not the, best selling novel of the year, ninety-six 
thousand copies having been ordered from the publishers 
(Houghton & Mifflin) before the book was out of press. 


To the writer the most charming attribute of Miss John- 
ston is her easy, delightful style, her atnosphere, so to 
speak. She sees that which she describes, herself, and 
possesses the power to make you see it, too. Nothing 
could have been more perfect, for instance, than her de- 
scription of the New World forests and streams in “To 
Have and To Hold,” her early morning in the colonial wild, 
still fresh in its primeval strangeness and beauty. And one 
is glad to recognize the same master-touch in “Audrey,” 
to know that the greed of a public’s demand has not had 
power to lessen the artistic impress or to dim the delicate 
vision. There are no marks of haste upon “Audrey;” the 
story holds its own unto its tragic ending and the manner 
of its telling is as easy and yet as finished as though it had 
been its author’s determined only work. 


The story opens with a description of a pioneer’s cabin 
in a valley which “lay like a ribbon thrown into the midst 
of the incompassing hills... Tothe westward were the 
mountains, and they dwelt apart in a blue haze... The 
child who played beside the cabin door often watched them 
as the valley filled with shadows, and thought of them as a 
great wall between her and some land of the fairies which 
must needs lie beyond that barrier, beneath the splendor 
and the evening star. The Indians called them the End- 
less Mountains, and the child never doubted that they ran 
across the world and touched the floor of heaven.” 


The “child” was Audrey and it was the beckoning power 
of the mountains that was to open to her the fairyland of the 
future with its glamour of dreams and its tragedy of woman- 
hood. For the fascination of this same “great wall” drew 
toward it His Excellency Governor Spotswood and his merry 
crowd of followers who, with their motto, “sic juvat transcen- 
dere montes,” set out to “march against the mountains and 
to overcome them.” Their road lay through the valley of 
the pioneer and here for a few hours they bivouacked, 
shared the bread and fruits of the pioneer and toasted the 
bright eyes of Molly, his elder daughter, while they petted 
Audrey, the child. Rested and refreshed, this goodly com- 
pany of colonial gentry—Knights of the Horseshoe as they 
became known—said farewell to their humble hosts 
and went their way, but the bright eyes of Molly followed 
tearfully one of the number and he must have felt their 
spell, for upon the pretext of a slightly sprained ankle, 
Mr. Marmaduke Haward, with his negro servant, Juba, dis- 
engaged himself about dusk from his laughing friends and 
turned back toward the valley and the cabin of the pioneer. 

It was morning before they found their way to the 
former bivouac grounds of the day before, only to face 
ruin where peace had been and death where life had 
reigned. The hand of the savage had destroyed the valley 
home and his knife had done its murderous work. Only 
Audrey, the child, was left hidden in the corn and dazed 
with horror. So Mr. Marmaduke Haward took her as a ward 
of fate and carried her eastward to the settlement near 
Williamsburgh, where he left her with one Gideon Darden, 
who is best described as a brother clergyman describes 
him: “A minister of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
sir; and a scandal, a shame and a stumbling-block to the 
Church. ... A brazen, dissembling, atheistical Demas, 
who will neither let go of the lusts of the flesh nor of his 
parish!” For Audrey's keep the said Gideon was allowed 
the profits of certain acres, and, having done all his con- 
science demanded forthe forlorn and lonely child of the 
valley, young Marmaduke Haward went his way over sea to 
London Town and spent several years as befitted a young 
man of large estates and lengthy pedigree. 


The personal interest and element of the story begins 
with the return of Mr. Marmaduke Haward and the intro- 
duction of Colonel! Byrd, of Westover, and the fair Evelyn. 
The author claims the license of a writer to fit a love story 
as best suits her plot to the beautiful daughter of the foun- 


der of Westover, who, tradition tells us, died of a broken 
heart, and quite naturally her hero figures as the man of 
all men whom the “fair Evelyn” would have married had 
all things been propitious. As it was, he saw his former 
ward, whom, truth to tell, he had almost forgotten, and 
realized that while he had been tasting the joys of a 
monarch’s court, she had been growing up into a beautiful, 
neglected creature, half-clothed, poorly taught but won- 
derfully winsome. 

The limits of a review do not permit a step-by-step 
resume of the story; with the bringing together of Audrey, 
the woman, and her benefactor it is easy to foresee some- 
what of the end. AHugon, a half-breed Indian, passionately 
in love with Audrey, plays the necessary role of villain and 
at the same time opens up realistic vistas of dare-devil 
escapades and possibilities that were obliged to exist in a 
state of society such as prevailed in colonial days, where 
the line between gentry and common people was drawn 
as rigidly as in London itself. 

The notice of a man like Marmaduke Haward, the peer 
of the great Westover Byrd, meant social damnation to a 
girl like Audrey, who was but a piece of flotsam, knowing 
not even her father’s name, yet he, blind, because 
used to pleasing himself, and she, blind, because pure 
and innocent, drifted into a maelstrom of social tribulation 
into which the proud and beautiful Evelyn reached forth 
a helping hand. / 

Among minor characters there are several delightfully 
portrayed, noticeably the fierce, bitter Angus MacLean, 
whose enmity Haward won into a friendship as beautiful as 
it is rare among men, and 7ruelove Taberer, an exquisite 
little Quaker, whom MacLean won for his bride. There 
are descriptions of colopial customs worked into scenes 
that show the painstaking author who has studied well her 
subject and in the evolution of Audrey from the dreamy 
child to the living woman and later to the gifted actress, 
Miss Johnston is as consistent in delineation as she is 
charming in style. 


et ee 
STAGGERED HUMANITY. 





BY FRANCIS A. HUTER. 





his threat of three years ago that the South African 

war’s cost would stagger humanity. How they all 
laughed at the words of the rugged, old man! They thought 
he was bluffing and indulging in grandiloquence of a cheap, 
silly sort. But the Lion of South Africa knew what he 
was talking about. He knew his people, his country and 
his enemies. He never predicted that the Boer cause 
would be victorious, he simply intimated that England 
would gain a Pyrrhus victory. And so it turned out. 

A few days ago, the British Government announced 
that the total expenditures of the dreary struggle approxi- 
mated $1,000,000,000. And the end is not as yet in sight, 
notwithstanding the frequent and almost stereotyped asser- 
tions that the Boers are suing for peace. Recent encoun- 
ters between the contending forces prove conclusively that 
the Dutch farmers are still very much alive, and willing 
and able to keep up their end of the line for sometime 
longer. Some day, possibly, they will have to give it up, 
but until that diy comes around, the British exchequer 
may have to undergo more severe strains. 

It would have been much the better policy had England, 
in 1899, adopted a more conciliatory attitude. The Boers 
were armed and prepared for war, of course, but they 
would not have thrown downthe gauntlet,had they not been 
provoked, until national self-respect made further mainten- 
ance of peace impossible. When the dogs of war were 
finally let loose England’s evil day began. 

Besides the loss of military prestige and various humilia- 
tions in South Africa as well as in other parts of the world, 
the financial markets of England underwent a convulsion, 
the effects of which are still visible. The discount rate of 
the Bank of England was raised to 6 per cent,the highest for 
years; stocks of all kinds, including British consols began 
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to drop and money markets became stiff. Consols, which 
sold at 113% early in 1899, receded to 9114, and South 
African mining stocks collapsed to such an extent that 
many speculators were forced to the wall. If it had not 
been for timely and needed help from the United States, 
matters would have been much worse. The British Gov- 
ernment found itself compelled to borrow money every few 
months, in order to be able to cover war expenditures, and 
this, of necessity, made the money situation still worse. 

The sudden cessation of gold mining in the Transvaal 
brought industrial and commercial activity to a halt, both in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. Europe had been 
prosperous for some years preceding the outbreak of the 
Boer war; there was a big demand for money, and the 
gold output of the Transvaal mines, which amounted to al- 
most $100,009,000 in 1898 and 1899, was much relied upon 
by leading banks and financiers. The unexpected stop to 
this gold production came as a great shock; there was a 
prompt advance in interest rates; a curtailment of loaning 
accommodations and scrutinizing caution everywhere, the 
inevitable result being a collapse of the speculative struct- 
ure. There were panics in St. Petersburg, Vienna and 
Berlin. Sweden and Norway were seriously affected, also 
France and Belgium. Industrial activity ceased, and 
stocks began to drop and drop until it seemed as if there 
would be no bottom. 

The business depression became very marked and_acute 
in 1901 and 1902, but at the present time, indications are 
that the worst is over, and that permanent improvement 
will soon be witnessed again. Liquidation has run its 
course; money is easy, and confidence is being easily re- 
stored. It must not be imagined, however, that con- 
valescence will be very rapid. Finance and commerce are 
very sensitive things; they are easily shocked. It is much 
easier to ruin than to restore them to normal, sound condi- 
tions. Atthe present time security markets abroad are 
once more on the up-grade, but still much below the level 
of three years ago. British consols, for instance, can still be 
bought at 94. Definite prospects of a restoration of peace 
in South Africa would, of course, lead to a quick and de- 
cisive recovery, and it is in anticipation of them that con- 
sols are being picked up by shrewd investors, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the English Government contemplates 
issuing another war loan. 

There has been a sharp advance in South African min- 
ing stocks, and some of them have gone above the high 
level of 1899. It is conservative opinion, however, that 
shares of this kind have had all the advance they are en- 
titled to for the time being, and leading London financiers 
have put on the brakes to prevent a dangerous and crazy 
bull situation. It is even intimated that Americans have 
been buying “Kaffirs” in large amounts, and that this is 
responsible, to some extent, for the current exports of gold 
from the United States. 

Thus, taking everything into consideration, the civilized 
world has had to pay dearly for the ferocious attitude of 
Joseph Chamberlain in 1899, and his politics 2 outrance. The 
cost of the war has, indeed, staggered humanity, and 
brought untold misery to millions of people- About three 
hundred thousand peasants have upset the calculations of the 
mightiest financiers; thrown business everywhere out of 
joint; caused panics on stock exchanges; suicides of 
capitalists and gamblers; reduced thousands of investors to 
beggary and brought about political changes and develop- 
ments the ultimate outcome of which cannot be seen at the 
present time. 

And the old Boer President continues to read his old 
Bible in his lonely, country home in Holland, and to pray 
to the God of Hosts for the welfare of his little band of 
sturdy, desperate fighters on the veldt and in the mountains 
of South Africa. Hecan afford to ignore the mean, ab- 
surd insinuations of his enemies about his having saved his 
hide and his gold. His followers know him better; he has 
been with them ever since, when as a little boy of six, he 
loaded his father’s musket behind a barricade of wagons, 
surrounded by Dingan’s savages. Paul Kruger has done 
his duty and engraved his name on the bronze pages of 
history. His fame will be secure. 
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I ASKED MY SOUL. 





BY WILBUR UNDERWOOD. 





And bent with anguish, like a twisted root, 
Forgive the trial and the bitterness? 
The answer came: “When it beholds the fruit.” 


[ ASKED my soul: When will this being, mute 


Wandering when the light of dawn was not, 
I found myself within an orchard plot 
Where apple-trees all tortured sore and bent, 
Stood rooted deeply in the rugged spot. 


And as I looked there spake a knotted tree, 

With clear calm voice and converse held with me: 
“The gods do naught in vain, their ways are well 
And that which is, is best for me and thee. 


“Storm and flash and rain—but still endure; 
Gnarled my limbs, but they are strong and pure, 
And how, perched here upon this rocky soil, 
Without the fight had been my hold secure? 


“Lo, here the light that slumbered in the gloom — 
It ceased, and then a delicate perfume 

I knew, and cool upon my tired face 

I felt the sweet, white miracle of bloom.” 


I asked my soul: When will this being, mute 
And bent with anguish like a twisted root, 
Forgive the trial and the bitterness? 

The answer came: “When it beholds the fruit.” 


FF 
McLAURIN’S FLOP. 





BY ASBESTOS. 





Carolina, the other South Carolina Senator engaged 

in the disgraceful “scrap” on the floor of the Senate 
some time ago, is not the equal of Tillman from an intel- 
lectual standpoint, but he is a good deal better looking. 
He is above the medium height, has a fine, athletic figure, 
a well-shaped head covered with a luxuriant growth of 
black hair liberally sprinkled with gray, fine eyes and a long, 
flowing mustache. The tout ensemble of his pulchritude is 
very pleasing. He also is a pleasant and affable man to 
meet and know personally. 

McLaurin has had much better educational training 
than Tillman and ought to know more, but he doesn’t. He 
graduated in several military schools and colleges and in 
the University of Virginia in the law department. He has 
been a member of the South Carolina General Assembly, 
Attorney General of the State and was in the 52d, 53d, 
54th Congresses and was elected to the 55th Congress, but 
was appointed tothe Senate to fill out the unexpired term of 
Senator Earle and afterward elected, and his term will ex- 
pire on the 4th of March, 1903. He had done nothing to 
distinguish himself since he entered Congress, more than 
ten years ago, until he had this fight on the floor of the 
Senate and that has extinguished him. He is both in- 
tellectually and morally flabby. 

There is no doubt that his vote for the treaty of Paris, 
that ended the Spanish-American war, was the result of a 
bargain with the Republican bosses, but probably it was 
superinduced more by fear of ridicule than by hope for 
personal gain. 

McLaurin had made a brilliant speech against the 
treaty and against the retention of the Philippine islands. 
It surprised everybody. It was far beyond what he was 
thought capable of doingin the intellectual line. It caused 
comment and some man inthe Senate, who is an omnivorous 
reader and who has a long memory, thought it sounded 
familiar. This man beganto dig and he found that the 
McLaurin speech was a verbatim reproduction of a ser- 
mon on the same subject delivered a short time before that 
by the minister of “he Little Church Around the Corner” 


in New York. 
This was nuts for the Republicans and they felt em- 
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boldened to approach McLaurin with any sort of an old 
proposition. He did receive a proposition from the 
McKinley administration to the effect that he would be 
given sometbing as good as he then had, so far as the salary 
was concerned, if he would vote forthetreaty. He re- 
fused and then the Republicans pulled the sermon on him 
and threatened to have it printed in deadly parallel columns 
in the Congressional Record. 

That fetched him. The gaff of ridicule was too much 
for him and the treaty got his vote. Then, out of the good- 
ness of his heart and to repay him in some measure for the 
sacrifice he had made and the humiliation he felt, McKin- 
ley turned over the patronage of the State of South 
Carolina to him and he was sole boss of it so long as Mc- 
Kinley lived. That is the absolutely true story of the 
downfall, the passing of McLaurin. He has no friends on 
the Democratic side of the Senate and the Republicans 
have for him something like contempt. His trouble was 
caused by plagiarism rather than any downright dishonesty, 
but the result isthe same. He is the political Ishmaelite 
of the Senate. 

WASHINGTON, March Sth. 

Fee 


WHAT IS A GOOD CITIZEN ? 


BY JAMES L. BLAIR. 





(An address before the Y. M. C. A., March 4, 1902.) 
HE evolution of the State, the high office of the 
fr citizen as a State-builder, considered historically 
and philosophically, are subjects of the deepest 
interest to the student of political science; but they are 
questions for the scholar and the essayist. I shall confine 
myself to the consideration of a few practical matters in 
which consist the chief elements of good citizenship, with 
illustrations drawn from our every-day life, to the end that 
we may together strive for the betterment of existing con- 
ditions and progress toward a higher civic ideal. 

A good definition of acitizenis: “One bound to the 
State by the reciprocal obligation of allegiance on the one 
hand and protection on the other.” 

The right to this protection is clear to all; it is rare, 
indeed, to find one who is not fully alive to and tenacious 
of this right. If there be any who does not claim the full 
measure of his dues from his city, State and Nation itself, 
itis because he is mentally defective or busy claiming some- 
thing from somebody else, but sooner or later he will get 
his share. 

We ‘haggle over our assessments, pay our taxes grudg- 
ingly, neglect most of our political duties and then grumble 
because the State or the city government does not provide 
perfect conditions for our protection and enjoyment. We 
furnish a yard of cloth and then marvel because our agents 
cannot make it cover an acre of ground. There has never 
yet been a public treasury like the widow’s cruse. You 
can get nothing out of it unless you put something in. We 
censure .our public officials when they doill. But when 
they do well, we allow virtue to be her own reward, for we 
rarely commend, seldom applaud and never reward them, 
unless they die in the harness, and then only with flowery 
obituaries filled with eulogies which might have been a fine 
inspiration to the living, but are of small comfort to the 
dead. 

Thus we treat the relation as one-sided instead of re- 
ciprocal. We forget thatthe State rests, not upon some of 
the people, but upon all the people. The State vs all of 
the people; not an abstract idea. It is a contractual re- 
lationship whereby, for this protection in living, enjoying 
freedom and the pursuit of happiness, every citizen, man 
and woman, agrees to render service commensurate to his 
or her ability. So, a failure to recognize this reciprocal 
agreement is a breach of contract on our part and deprives 
the State of this service which it has bought with that pro- 
tection. And it follows that this failure is nothing less 
than an act of dishonesty on the part of one individual to 
all other individuals in the community. 

Now it is the full performance of our part of this con- 
tract that makes us good citizens; non-performance, either 
on account of unwillingness or neglect, makes us either bad 
or indifferent citizens, and though it seem a paradox, the 
indifferent citizens are worse than the bad ones because 
there are more of them. We cannot lay too mueh stress on 
this because it is the kernel of the whole matter. We have 
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no right to the protection the community gives us unless we 
do ali we can, not as little as we can, to serve the com- 
munity. Do you suppose that when our forefathers fought 
the Indians behind the old stockade, which surrounded the 
ancient village of St. Louis, running along about where 
Sixth Street now is, any one of them was indifferent to the 
Commonweal? D» you imagine any one said “O let the 
scouts do the fighting, they are paid for it?” No, there 
were no indifferent citizens then; every man did his best 
because it was a common peril, even the women loaded the 
muskets and the children carried water. Moll Pitcher was 
a good citizen who fought her husband’s gun at Monmouth, 
after he had given his life for his country; and we cherish 
the memory of Nathan Hale as a good citizen because he 
gave his life for the Commonweal and regretted that he 
had but one to give in that sacred cause. 

Are we, then, to be content with a lower ideal than 
these heroic men and women whose fame we commemorate? 
Oar great modern con nunities are just as sorely beset to- 
day as were the stockades and blockhouses of our ancestors; 
the State is in far greater peril now from the barnacle, the 
“boodler” and the political “Indian” than ever the pioneers 


kill but few, at most, before the wave of white civilization 
submerged him, but the enemy of society who plunders 
the treasury and pollutes the ballot, and the cowardly citi- 
zen who stands by and suffers these things to be done, will 
destroy the State. Corruption and cowardice are twin vices; 
he who shrinks from his duty te fight for his country 
against corruption in time of peace is as craven as he who 
flees from her enemies on the field of battle. For it is this 
indifference in the many that gives the rascally politician 
his only chance, and from this it follows that the indifferent 
citizen is the accessory-before-the-fact of almost every 
political crime. It is true that corruption makes States im- 
possible, but that corruption exists only because the State is 
betrayed by the lethargy of the intelligent and the clean- 
handed, but weak-kneed brethren, who will not stand to 
their guns and fight for their country. 

Would they refuse to help bail out a sinking boat? No, 
surely. Would they entrust a treasure ship tothe com- 
mand of a pirate? Certainly not! But they deliberately 
put those political buccaneers, Tweed and Croker, in charge 
of the treasury of New York City for years, and then 
called high heaven to witness that it was no fault of theirs. 
And they let the Noonan, Ziegenhein and Butler scuttle 
our municipal ship, tillshe was on the verge of sinking, 
and wouldn’t help to bail her out till it was well nigh too 
late. 

We are eternally lamenting the decay of our institutions, 
laying the blame for bad government upon our Constitu- 
tions, our city Charters and our laws, upon every cause ex- 
cept the true one, which is our indifference to our own 
public duties, resulting in mal-administration by our public 
officers. You all remember Pope’s wise and witty words: 


‘For forms of government let fools contest 
That which is best administered is best.” 


We have too long made scapegoats of our public 
officials and driven them into the wilderness for our own 
sins, and thereby we have produced that !ow tone of public 
morals of which we complain. All our governmental 
agencies are expressions of ourselves, either by actual 
participation in or an indifference to their selection; these 
things estop us from complaining of their acts. 

Let us now examine some ofethe specific cases in which 
we dwellers in large cities are derelict in our duty to the 
community. And first, as to our political obligations, 
which are three-fold, because all of us are citizens of the 
city, the State and the United States. Technically, of 
course, there is no distinction between citizenship of the 
city and State, but there is the special duty to the city, as 
contrasted with the State, which is based upon the more 
intimate community interest which affects one in the place 
of his domicile. Now, as members of this great political 
corporation, the City of St. Louis, we are all, as'it were, 
stockholders, as in a private company. The prerogative of 
our membership is by our votes to select the agents to con- 
trol our municipal property. Dowe all vote? No, not 
one-half of us. We do not even all register; and many of 
us who do both register and vote rest satisfied with this and, 
like the Pharisee who fasted three times a week, we plume 


ourselves upon our political holiness. But unless we go 


farther and get into the caucus and the primary—break in 
if necessary—we merely make ourselves tools for the 
practical worker in politics who takes advantage of our 
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absence, nominates a ticket, registers fictitious names in 
our places and even accommodatingly casts votes in our 
names. Are we, who do these things, good citizens? Are 
we not rather the dupes and silly catspaws of the shrewd 
fellows who are quick enough to discover and use their 
opportunities,and are we not,therefore, as much responsible 
for the Congressman-elect in the Twelfth District as if we 
voted for him? 

Then when elections are held do we try to detect and 
punish frauds upon the suffrage? No, we leave that to self- 
constituted Committees of One Hundred, who shoulder the 
burden we so willingly shift, make a dash into the enemy’s 
camp and then, disheartened by the general lack of interest 
in the affair, sorrowfully disband and leave the rascals the 
fruits of their cunning. 

Again, do we require of our public officials the same 
dutiful service which we exact from our business employes? 
No; we grumble and censure, but having had little or no 
part in their selection we feel no responsibility for their 
acts, and we stand by in stupid tolerance while they de- 
bauch the public ‘service by that detestable “spoils system,” 
appointing ruffianly ward-heelers to discharge the delicate 
and technical duties of this great business corporation, not 
because they are fit, but because they helped to carry the 
election. This is no more good citizenship than the ap- 
pointment of an illiterate coal-heaver to be a drug clerk 
would be good business. 

O£ course we must all belong to some political party. 
Party machinery is necessary to the government of Repub- 
lics, and we are citizens of the United States as well as of 
St. Louis. It is, however, utterly illogical to carry National 
political issues into local campaigns, and when we suffer 
this to be done we again make ourselves the blind puppets 
of the party “boss;” for perfect party discipline means no 
less than abdication of personal judgment and even, at 
times, of conscience. It is impossible for the strict partisan 
to be a perfect patriot. The greatest act in Sir Robert 
Peel’s career was the repeal of the Corn Laws, and this he 
secured in the teeth of his ,party’s dearest policy and at 
the cost of its bitterest denunciation. And because he was 
first a patriot and then a partisan Gladstone fairly earned 
the high distinction of being called the “Conscience of 
England.” 

So much for political duties. But by far the larger part 
of the business of government in these days deals with 
economic matters. In all of these the citizen has a clearly 
marked obligation. 

If the National government levies tariff taxes, the good 
citizen will not make a false declaration and cheat all the 
other people in the United States out of their revenue. 

If the law says a negro may vote, the good citizen will 
not cheat him out of his vote, or, if he persuades himself 
that he must do this in self-defense, he will not insist upon 
having representatives in Congress based on the votes of 
these negroes, which are never counted. 

If the law directs him to return his personal property 
for taxation he will not purjure himself by making a false 
return and yet, considering that our assessment list ia S:. 
Louis shows over $300,000,000 real estate and only 
$56,000,000 personality; while our banks show deposits 
amounting to more than $125,000,090, it would seem that 
there are many who do not think that tax-dodging is a thing 
to be ashamed of. 

It is not an evidence of good citizenship for a property 
owner to protest against the paving of an almost impassable 
street because he has to pay part of the cost, and it is very 
bad citizenship to maintain a filthy alley or to expectorate in 
street cars; you would not dump your garbage in your 
neighbor’s back-yard, yet it’s part of his premises; you 
would not expsctorate upon his parlor floor, yet the side- 
walk and the street cars are partly his. You ought not to 
wish either to insult him or to menace his health in any 
degree, however small. Taoese are details of that large 
class of mutual obligations which make up the relationship 
of neighbor, fellow-traveler or fellow-citizen, and it is their 
observation or breach in the aggregate which makes the 
difference between civilized and barbarous living; between 
good and bad citizenship. 

If you are summoned as a juror or asked to take part in 
some general movement for the pudlic good, it is not good 
citizenship to dodge either duty on the plea of the exigency 
of our own affairs. As a rule it is the busy people who find 
the most time for community work. 

If you see any public officer neglecting his work, a 
drunken policeman, a human brute beating cruelly a help- 
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less animal, a shiftless neighbor who will not cut the rank 
weeds off his lot or clean the snow from his sidewalk, a 
saloon keeper who keeps his bar_open after 1 a. m., it is 
your duty as a citizen to bring him to book and see that he 
complies with the law or pays the penalty. It is as much 
your duty to do these things as it is to stop a thief or turn 
on a fire alarm. 

All these things are obligations we assume when we 
cast our lot with the teeming population of a great city. In 
the country or in small villages we may live much more 
selfishly, because nature will do much scavenger duty and 
the health and comfort of our neighbors are not imperilled 
by our neglect of cleanliness, but in a large community the 
lines must be more strictly drawn; one cesspool or impure 
cistern may breed a pestilence that will carry death into a 
hundred families. Think of the sorrow and death which 
the criminal carelessness of one man brought into a dozen 
households by distributing a poison instead of pure anti- 
toxin amongst the helpless, confiding victims of a dread 
disease! The small-pox scourge, which is almost an 
epidemic amongst us to-day,is largely the result of filth and 
unhygienic conditions. We are carrying the gospel of clean- 
liness with a great flourish of trumpets to the benighted 
Cubans. I venture to say that there is not in any one 
place in the whole island of Cuba as large an accumulation 
of germ-breeding filth as may be seen along the line of the 
Suburban road, from Vandeventer to Taylor avenues, a 
locality which has well earned its name of “Diphtheria 
Alley.” In the city of Berlin if a man throws a banana 
peel on the sidewalk he is arrested and fined. We have an 
ordinance here which forbids this, but who ever heard of 
its enforcement? We have also an ordinance which for- 
bids teamsters from overloading wagons so as to drop earth 
and ashes in the streets, but who ever hears of any arrests 
You may often trail an ash wagon for 
miles through our principal streets and instead of punish- 
ing the man who is responsible for it, we either let it lie to 
blow into our houses and lungs or (from time to time, 
not very often) pay other men to clean it up. 

All these things are instances of bad citizenship both on 
the part of the offender and the sufferer; examples of that 
indifference which nullifies every form of government be- 
cause it simply burdens our books with laws which are dead 
letters. And this brings us to one of the most important 
elements of good citizenship, viz: organized public opinion. 

There is a public opinion in every community; that is, a 
large number of people who think alike on most subjects of 
public import, and think rightly inthe main. But if they 
keep their thoughts to themselves, or take it out in grum- 
bling, it all comes to naught, like the scattering shots of a 
body of untrained militiamen; but if those thoughts are 
interchanged, if they be formulated into an organized 
expression of popular demand for this or that reform or 
improvement, then every shot tells, because a solid public, 
opinion centred upon a public abuse is as irresistible as the 
regular platoon volleys of a well-drilled army or the 
devastating fire of a machine gun. This intelligent 
public opinion is the vitalizing force of every free 
government; it enforces laws, remedies abuses, prevents 
neglect and dishonesty in public office; nothing can with- 
standit. It multiplies a thousand-fold the power of the 
individual and its presence marks the difference between a 
mere aggregation of beings, such as one sees in India or 
China, a flaccid, gelatinous mass of humanity without self- 
respect or ambition, and a living organism, a sentient, 
progressive, social unit, a community which is the basis and 
the source of power of our Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

I come now, finally, tothe most important duty of the 
citizen, and that is the protection of the community 
property from the marauders of high and low degree, who 
steal from the people those public utilities which are among 
their most valuable possessions. It will profit us but little 
to keep our city clean, orderly and free from crimes of 
violence, if we allow the hoodlum from the slums, who, by 
reason of our neglect of civic duty, masquerades as an 
assemblyman, to sell, and the capitalist, no less guilty 
though more pretentious of virtue, to buy, for a mere tithe 
ot their value, those great franchises which are the 
property of all the people. They should be sold, but the 
proceeds should go into the public treasury and not into 
safe deposit boxes, to be divided amongst corrupt assembly- 
men. They should be sold, but openly and above board to 
the highest bidder and notin dark corners by an avowed 
go-between of the bribe-giver and the bribe-taker: one 
who insolently poses asan expert in this infamy and 





























brazenly bids for business in his degraded specialty; who 
condemns those who are caught inthe meshes of the law 
only for their “bungling stupidity in not employing him, 
flaunting himself before a shocked and humiliated people as 
the only possessor of sufficient skill and cunning to steal 
their property with secrecy and dispatch and without risk 
either to the perjured official orthe smiling hypocrite, clad 
in purple and fine linen, who buys the stolen goods. 

The Circuit Attorney who fearlessly exposes these 
corruptionists is a good citizen; the Grand Jurors who 
present them, though they be of high estate and clad in 
the panoply of wealth and prestige, they, too, are good 
citizens. They have done their duty without fear and 
without reproach. But they alone cannot crown the good 
work with success without the aid of all other good 
citizens. Already there are whisperings of petty juries 
that are to be “fixed;.” even now, whenever a case is called, 
there is the flight of “material witnesses,” the cry is raised 
of a “community so prejudiced that the defendant cannot 
have a fair trial,” and doctors’ certificates of “serious ill- 
ness of the accused” are as promptly presented as inn- 
keepers’ bills. Arrayed against the State’s Attorney in 
these cases (and he is our attorney, he represents every 
one of us) is a solid phalanx of wealth, influence and 
rascality. Wealth, consisting of contributions from bribe- 
money received in former transactions, unfortunately 
barred by the statute of limitations, and hush-money paid 
by those who, having robbed the community, are now 
blackmailed to preserve their sham respectability; influence, 
which, by devious ways, penetrates the whole social body, 
from the lowest wine-room corruptor of morals to the top 
stratum of “leading citizens;” a veritable amalgamated 
association Sof public plunderers, an artists’ guild of past- 
masters in the art of treasury looting. Against these 
forces, aided by skilled and experienced counsel, our 
attorney must contend single-handed; for, in our tender 
solicitude, lest no innocent man be punished, we administer 
our criminal law in such wise as to throw every advantage 
in favor of the accused. In our over-anxiety for exact 
justice we discriminate at every turn against the State. 
Of course these men should have a fair trial, but the trial 
should also be fair to the State. Frivolous pleas, tortuous 
methods to gain time, should, in the interest of exact 
justice, be brushed aside. If these crimes have been 
committed, the sooner that fact is established and the 
criminals punished, the better for the community. If they 
have not been committed, if the accused are not guilty, 
there should be no difficulty in speedily establishing their 
defense. 

Now is the time for us to show whether we are inert 
and listless or bold and aggressive citizens; it is a supreme 
test of good citizenship. If we wish to be good citizens 
only in name, let us continue in the old way and do noth- 
ing. But if we wish to be effective elements for good in 
this community, if we wish to count for something in this 
struggle to preserve our common property, let us stand up 
for the city, hold up the hands of our public officers by 
word and deed, get into the firing line in this great cause 
of the People vs. the Plunderers, and thus vindicate the 
value and the power of that mighty influence for good— 
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for a dozen or more years. His infirmity, slight at 

first, has grown with time until now it may be classed 
among the attractions of the city, taking its place along- 
side of the Ziegenhein 4209-jack-in-the-box-now-you-see-it- 
and-now-you-don’t, the garbage contract, the lighting deal, 
the Twelfth Congressional District election, the grand jury 
investigation and other modern municipal thingumbobs. 
From an infant-industry affliction it has become, through 
the fostering attention of specialists, a solid, substantial in- 
firmity, fully competent to hold its own against anything 
from across the water. This much by way of introduction 
to a few remarks based upon a recent reading of a little 
volume entitled “Deafness and Cheerfulness.” The author 
of the book is a minister, Rev. A. W. Jackson, a native of 
New Hampshire, an ex-Federal soldier, and a maker of 


ger writer of these lines has been “hard of hearing” 


books and sermons. 
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Science and mechanical ingenuity have done much to- 
wards the amelioration of the infirmities and afflictions of 
human kind. The crippled have been supplied with canes 
and crutches and artificial limbs, enabling them to move 
through the world without other assistance. Rolling chairs 
and other devices are provided for the paralytics and those 
who, having no legs, scorn the artificial sort. For the man 
who has, in heated argument, had an eye gouged out, the 
optician steps up with a glass one that, once in place, defies 
detection. And we see spectacles and monocles and nose- 
glasses everywhere. But what has been done for the poor 
fellow with defective hearing or no hearing at all? Consult 
the advertising columns. Are there not ear-drums and 
audiphones and auriphones and trumpets and little tea-pots 
and a lot of other things, each and every one of them 
guaranteed to restore the hearing? There are. And do 
they restore it? Not by avery considerable. Eight out of 
ten of them are pure, unadulterated frauds; the balance are 
such cumbersome, ridiculous affairs that the slight assist - 
ance they might render is not sufficient inducement to one 
of sensitive feeling to take advantage of their use. Of 
course there are persons who can bring themselves to wear 
about their necks a section of garden hose or rubber tubing 
with a nipple at one end and the rim of a trombone at the 
other, into which the words of a conversation are to be 
yelled in a lung-splitting tone. And of course there are 
persons who can stand on their heads and drink water from 
a glass. But there aremany, many “hard of hearing” per- 
sons whose inclinations and tastes have no leaning in either 
direction. I confess to membership in this latter class. 

To me it seems that impaired hearing—partial deaf- 
ness—is a worse affliction than total loss of the sense. The 
world is soundless to those whose ears are dead. The 
"hard of hearing” folk suffer torture from head -noises. 
They are in a boiler factory or on the edge of Ni agara’s 
roar or in the shrieking tumult of Union Station all the 
time, day and night. There is no such thing as quiet for 
them. The have all of this din and racket to undergo in 
addition to their almost complete loss of hearing. But all— 
those deaf and those partially so—suffer endless misery 
and humiliation. They are more unfortunate, I believe, 
than the blind, though, heaven knows, either affliction would 
easily capture the blue ribbon at any World’s Exhibition of 
Infirmities. The blind are treated humanely, at least. 
They are spoken to in kindly, soft, sympathetic tones, and 
can always command and be accorded a helping hand. 
No so the deaf. People avoidthem. Very few persons 
on this planet care to hunt up a man in whose society they 
are compelled to adopt a hailing-a-ship-at-sea tone of voice. 
Manifestly, there can be no such thing as a confidential 
chat in such a tone. Most certainly no one would have 
a desire to discuss politics, business or social matters, 
religious or scientific topics, or any other subject under 
the sun with another who, to all intents and purposes, was 
four blocks distant. Not if he weresober or sane. The 
deaf, knowing all this and feeling it keenly, avoid others. 
They choose to be alone or rather, like the recent J, 
Davis, to be let alone. They select books for their com- 
panions because books are human and kindly and 
compassionate. And these teach them the happy faculty 
of seeing the miseries of their condition in a ludicrous or 
Human life must ever have the ex- 
perience of vicissitude. Success and failure, gain and 
loss, health and pain must be its portion. The deaf realize 
this awful fact more than any other of the afflicted mortals 
this side of the shining stars. 

Some god, in pity for mankind, created Laughter. 
With this child of the gods as their friend the deaf may put 
to flight lots of the misery of their lives. “Oh, rippling 
river of laughter! Thou art the blessed boundary line that 
divides the beasts from men; and every wayward wave of 
thine doth drown some fretful fiend of care!” The author 
of “Deafness and Cheerfulness” subdivides his work into 
seven chapters: “Unconscious Deafness;” “Early Experi- 
ence of Deafness;” “Social Affi:ctions;” “Business Em- 
barrassments;” “The Pathos of Deafness;” “Helps and 
Consolations of Deafness,” and “Higher Consolations.” 
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It seems to me that had he given his book the single title, 
“Deafness,” he would have been more in line with his 
observations on the subject, for I cannot see that he has 
touched much on Cheerfulness, unless it be that cheerful- 
ness is simply reliance on the truths of religion. If I write 
a book on my affliction, which heaven forfend, I shall bear 
down heavily on its humane features. I skall warn those 
that have ears to hear, to go} away back and sit down, for 
what I have to say is not for them. They have the songs 
of the birds, the ripple of the waves, the laughter of the 
rivulets, the rustle of the leaves, the music of the winds, 
the prattle of little children, the whisperings of love—cer- 
tainly a fair share of the dispensations of a kindly Provi- 
dence. We have none of these. We must be the makers 
and dispensers of our own pleasures, few in number, very 
truly. But until my book appears—which will not be until 
several years after the World’s Fair has faded into 
history—I commend a reading of Mr. Jackson’s effort. It 
is published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. He writes 
pleasantly and says much that we deaf people already know 
in an entertaining way. Being one of us, he has the merit 
of seeking our society, for which we should give him an 
encouraging pat on the back. 
Fete 
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gives less encouragement to the upholders of the 

equality of mankind than music; no art, again, in 
which gifts seem to be more capriciously bestowed. Some 
fortunate individuals are born, so to say, with a golden 
tune in their throats, or with a facility in acquiring 
technical dexterity, or in reading at sight, or in reproducing 
by ear what they have heard which excites furious envy in 
others less richly endowed, but by no means less fanatici 
perla musica. For how often it occurs that a genuine, and 
even passionate, lover of music is “no performer ,” while 
facile, or even brilliant powers of execution are no guar- 
antee for taste, ambition, reverence, or high ideals. Such 
persons may not unfairly be described as Bachelors of 
Music, —on the ground that they are never wedded to their 
art. The “mute inglorious” amateur, on the other hand, 
musical without being a musician, has at least the compen- 
sation of being convinced that his capacity in this regard 
for pleasure and pain is infinitely greater thanthat of the 
natural executants mentioned above; also that he is in- 
dispensable in creating and diffusing that atmosphere of 
intelligent ‘and sympathetic appreciation without which a 
true artist seldom is able to put forth his full powers. 

But disparity in individual musical attainment and 
endowment is not confined to execution and appreciation. 
There is another department, to which for convenience 
sake we may give the name of soundless music, in which 
the inequality is no less marked, though it is less often 
brought’ openly into evidence. Speaking roughly and 
unscientifically, the faculty involved is that of hearinz 
music in one’s head. Most people have some sort of 
“ear” for melody,—a faculty quite apart from acuteness of 
hearing. One of the most entirely unmusical men the 
present writer ever knew was an officer who, though he 
could not sing the simplest tune, could when he was lying 
ill in a great barracks distinguish men of the different 
branches of the service by their footfall. We may there- 
fore put at the bottom of the scale those persons in whom 
the musical ear is practically non-existent, and who are 
quite incapable of hearing a tune in their brain, or, to put 
it in another way, of being haunted by an air without hum- 
ming, whistling, or singing it aloud. Next above them we 
would place those of whom it may be said, in the words which 
Sir Walter Scott was so fond of applying to himself,that while 
they havea reasonably g»»dearfora jig, solos and sonatas 
give them the spleen. Such persons, we take it, do possess 
this supplementary sense of hearing, and are capable of 
realizing tunes without rendering them audible. With the 
ordinary uncultivated amateur the exercise of this faculty 
depends a great deal on the nearness in p pint of time to any 
per‘ormance at which the melody in question has been heard, 
or the number of times it has been dinned into one’s head. 
Persons who frequent musical festivals will know what it is 
to come away at the end of the week with one’s head posi- 
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tively buzzing with themes of symphonies, overtures, 
Wagnerian excerpts and the like. Proceeding upwards in 
our scale of musical intelligences, the next noteworthy 
capacity amongst those who possess the mental ear is that 
of being able to hear not only melodies but harmonies, not 
only voices butinstruments. Beethoven,it may be remarked 
parenthetically, is said never to have heard one of his 
melodies in the tones of the human voice, but always in 
those of some particular instrument. We have now 
reached a point, however, where a broad line of demarca- 
tion separates the ordinary musical individual from the 
cultivated musician and the composer. The ability to hear 
mentally, or recall, without translating them into sound, 
harmonies as opposed to melodies, varies enormously in 
extent and intensity. In the caseof the average musically 
constituted individual the melody is easily the predominant 
partner; the bass is mentally audible, but the inner parts are 
blurred, so to speak, unless the impression is very recent 
and fresh. In the case of the trained or highly organized 
musician it is another matter altogether. The brain picture 
is precise in all its parts, and it is heard in a definite key, 

which can be instantaneously translated into sound or 
recorded on paper without any such intermediate process 
as that of verification or modification on the keyboard 
of the piano. This faculty constitutes an important and 

indispensable part in the necessary equipment of the 
composer, since those who rely exclusively on the piano 

are unworthy of the name. But it is no guarantee 

that the composition will have merit, for otherwise 
Richter and von Bulow would be among the great 

creators, and not the great interpreters. There are a variety 
of other desiderata,—mastery of form, familiarity with 

the range and limitations of voices and instruments, to say 

nothing of the creative impulse. Almost any one can com- 

pose—after a fashion—and every one nowadays can 

orchestrate, but to give us aliquid novi,—that is reserved for 

a very few. Still, as we have said, this mental hearing—a 

faculty which can be cultivated, but, like the sense of absolute 

pitch, is largely inborn—is indispensable to the composer, 

and it is intimately associated with what to the layman must 

always seem one of the most miraculous exhibitions of 
human genius,—the conception, completion, and recording 
in a permanent form of the most elaborate and complicated 

works before a single note has been audibly sounded. This 

is no doubt to put the case in an extreme form, for we 

know that Beethoven used, when inthe heat of his inspira- 
tion, to roar and make all manner of strange sounds. But 

the statement is in its essentials perfectly true, and for 
corroboration one has only to point to the classical case of 
the “Meistersinger” and the testimony of Dr. Richter. For, 
as is well known, Dr. Richter, when a young man, was 
employed by Wagner, then living at his villa near Lucerne, 
to make the first copy of the full score of that immortal 
work. Dr. Richter has left it on record that during all the 
months he lived under the same roof with Wagner he 
never once heard him touch the piano. He himself used 
occasionally to take a boat on the lake, row off to a 
secluded spot, and play on his horn—Dr. Richter began his 
career asa horn-player in the Karntner-Thor Theatre— 
passages fromthe new opera. There he was once dis- 
covered by an Englishman—a Cambridge don, we believe, 
—who was much mystified by these “horns of elfland 
faintly blowing.” Meeting him years afterwards, Dr. 
Richter told him that he could safely say he was the first 
person inthe world (after himself) who had heard what 
the music of “Meistersinger” sounded like. In this con- 
text one cannot omit to mention what always on the face of 
them seem two of the greatest tragedies in the annals of 
music,—the deafness of Beethoven, and the fact that 
Schubert did not live to witness the performance of most of 
his greatest works, symphonic and otherwise. It may be, 
perhaps, that, in a sense in which Keats hardly intended 
it, “melodies unheard” are “sweeter far;” that no per- 
formance, however admirable, reached the celestial beauty 
of the sounds heard only inthe brain of the creator; but 
few comp)sers will maintain that the audible realization of 
their works does not add new and unexpected lustre to the 
melodies and harmonies that took shape in their brain. Per 
contra, Boito is credited with the assertion that he preferred 
to read the masterpieces of Bach in score rather than hear 
them performed, on the ground that they are even finer 
and more impressive on paper than when translated into 


sound. 
It has already been pointed out that in the musical 
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millennium, the claims of which have been grossly neglected 
by our scientific Zadkiels, every one will be able to read a 
full score with the same easé with which every one now 
reads a new novel, with the natural corollary that all per- 
formances will be unnecessary, and all music become 
soundless. Logically, no doubt, the inference is legitimate 
enough, and in the interests of a highly strung humanity 
much might be urged in favor of a state of affairs which 
would so materially abate the dominion din. But the 
analogy, afforded by the attitude of the gifted few who 
already possess this faculty, is certainly very far from sup- 
porting the forecast of a world denuded of singers and 
players, instruments and concert halls. For it is precisely 
those who can dispense with materialized music who are 
most energetic in promoting its performance. In a world 
of soundless music the composer would be deprived of the 
knowledge of the effect produced by his work upon others; 
he would never be able to win an encore or even applause, 
and would be practically dependent on written criticism as 
an index of his success. Unless human nature changes 
very radically, these considerations are sufficient indefinitely 
to postpone the advent of the silent musical millennium. 
From the Spectator. 
tet et 


A DUET. 





A little song of truths that be, 
And tiptoe on a rosy star, 
Love poised and mocked at me. 


[ SANG a song of things that are, 


“Oh, bright,” sang I, “are woman’s eyes— 
Clear as the sun to seek and see; 

With knowledge keen, with wisdom wise!” 
“Until she loves,” said Love to me. 


“Oh, sharp,” sang I, “is woman’s wit 
As any blade of chivalry; 

Unfailing, sure, her grasp of it!” 
“Until she loves,” said Love to me. 


“Oh, fine,” I sang, “is woman’s ear 
To know sweet truth from falsity, 

When to he deaf and when to hear!” 
“Until she loves,” said Love to me. 


“Oh, true,” I sang, “is woman’s heart— 

From wrong, from guile, from falsehood free; 
An unflawed jewel stored apart!” 

“Until she loves,” said Love to me. 


I sang a song of things that are, 
A little song of truths that be, 
And tiptoe on a rosy star, 
Love poised and mocked at me. 


Fee 
THE MAN IN THE FUR COAT. 


Anon, 


be on the move.” 
“What, without finishing the debate on ghosts?” 
demanded Ernstone. 

“We have finished it.” 

“No; there was an amendment. Wilson has just 
asserted that, allowing an intelligent purpose, it is within 
the province of reasonable speculation to admit the pos- 
sibility of spectral appearances.” 

A grave young man in the corner nodded. 

“Which does away entirely with the existence of the 
traditional chain-clanking ghosts of our nursery days,” he 
explained. 

“Oh, I grant you,” said Mordaunt, “the chain-clanking 
ghost is quite obsolete now. More’s the pity.” 

“The chain-clanking,” mused Ernstone, “may be taken 
to have been in some sort the tonal expression of past re- 
grets, and suggestive entirely of the ‘Ghost with a Past.’ 
Permit me to congratulate you again upon that very excel- 
lent coat of yours, Mordaunt.” 

Mordaunt had, while Ernstone was speaking, unhitched 
from a peg a magnificent fur-lined coat, which he was pro- 
ceeding to put on, not without a degree of conscious, if 
subdued, pride. 

“There is not such another coat in Oxbridge, I am 
willing to wager,” continued Ernstone. 

Perhaps Mordaunt was of the same opinion as he left 
his friend’s lodgings and stepped out into the night. The 


66 | T has left off snowing,” said Mordaunt, “and I must 


air struck chill upon his face, an east wind blew, and now 
and then a belated snow-flake touched him clammily as he 
walked. 

He had not gone far when, turning a corner of the 
street, he suddenly saw on the opposite pavement the 
figure of a man passing beneath a lamp-post. His eye was 
oddly attracted by this figure. It was walking in the same 
direction as himself, and parallel with him, keeping 
pace with him as he stepped briskly on. 

It was not only this circumstance, however, that had 
excited Mordaunt’s attention. It was the singular coinci- 
dence of the man being clad like himself, in a heavy and 
magnificently lined fur coat, its collar turned up about the 
ears of its wearer concealing his face. 

The parting words of the grave young under-graduate 
recurred to him—“There’s not such another coat in Ox- 
bridge, I will wager.” And yet hefe, not a quarter of a 
mile from the house which he had just left, he was con- 
fronted by a stranger wearing precisely such another coat 
as his own. 

Mordaunt was piqued by the coincidence. He was 
annoyed, too, by what appeared to be a persistency of imi- 
tation on the part of the stranger. 

The street was a long one and there were few foot pas- 
sengers about. After traversing another hundred yards. 
Mordaunt experienced a sensation of resentment against 
the man whose fur coat seemed a kind of impertinent com- 
ment upon his own, determined to cross the street, and by 
this means put tothe test his growing suspicion that the 
stranger was making a mock of him. 

He did so; and as he leftthe pavement the stranger on 
the opposite side left the pavement too, and at the same 
moment crossed the road, passing a little in front of 
Mordaunt. 

Mordaunt stared at him; but the stranger took no notice. 
In the darkness, his face, half hidden in the enormous folds 
of his coat, was effectually concealed. He proceeded to 
walk, still parallel with Mordaunt, on the opposite pave- 
ment as before, their relative positions unchanged. 

Mordaunt repeated his experiment a few yards further 
on, and the stranger gravely once more accepted the inter- 
change of their stations as though he were executing a 
geometrical figure. A sudden sense of insidious pursuit 
crept over Mordaunt; he shuddered, he knew not why; 
his resentment gave way to a swift and meaningless appre- 
hension. With this new sensation predominating him, he 
hurried forward, and presently plunged down a side street, 
thinking to elude his shadower by a quick manceuvre. 

To his surprise—even to his alarm—he was the next 
instant aware that the man in the fur coat was again walk- 
ing exactly opposite to him on the further pavement. 

The continued propinquity of this man commenced to 
affect Mordaunt strangely; a nervousness quite foreign to 
his ordinary nature assailed him, and he hastened his pace. 

But the quicker he walked the quicker walked the 
stranger. Mordaunt, exasperated out of patience, crossed 
deliberately, with the intention of addressing the man, and 
demanding some explanation “of his persistent intrusion. 
Again, however, the other at the same moment proceeded 
to cross also, and the two met in the middle of the narrow 
street. Mordaunt stopped. 

“Excuse me ” he began. 

The figure, arrested in his progress, paused, for the 
fraction of a second, and glanced at Mordaunt. His face 
was muffled in the collar of his coat, his features hidden; 
but Mordaunt instinctively shrank back, and a curious fear 
gripped his heart. What words he may have intended to 
utter froze on histongue. With a silent gesture the figure 
moved on, and reached the opposite pavement. 





Again Mordaunt struck sharply round a corner into a 
wider street; not for some distance did he dare to look 
over his shoulder. At length he hazarded a quick side- 
glance, and shivered, In spite of his fur coat he felt a 
sensation of cold. Resolutely setting his face towards the 
college walls, which now loomed up grayly out of the 
darkness in front of him, he hastened forward. Then, as 
he approached the college, a sudden uncontrollable impulse 
of flight caused him to break swiftly into arun. He 
hammered, panting, at the college gate. 

“Quick!” he cried. “Quick!” And asthe door swung 
open, “Don’t letthat man in!” he added to the astonished 
porter, and fled across the quadrangle. 

3 
At the staircase leading to his rooms he paused to take 
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breath, and for the first time the absurdity of his conduct 
struck him in its practical light. 

To take fright at the figure of a harmless pedestrian 
whose way had chanced to lie in the same direction as his 
own was indeed a comical circumstance. 

He ascended the narrow stairs, still chuckling to him- 
self at his own remarkable exhibition of weakness. He 
had reached the landing upon which his rooms were 
situated, paused again at the threshold of his sitting-room, 
threw back the great fur collar of his coat, and with the 
laugh still on his lips, flung open the door and walked in. 

The mellow light of alarge,shaded lamp shed a pleasant 
and soft radiance overthe apartment. At the further end 
of it another door communicated with Mordaunt’s bed- 
room. Between this door and the lamp stood a big arm- 
chair, in which it was his habit to read at night. Mor- 
daunt entered, and the smile faded from his lips. He 
took one step only, stopped short, and his jaw fell, for in 
this armchair, directly confronting him, sat the figure of 
the stranger from whom he had just fled. 

The stranger looked up, and their glances met. The 
room in that instant seemed to reel before Mordaunt’s eyes. 
He stared through a mist at the face of the person sitting 
in the chair. The recognition was instantaneous; the 
stranger was a stranger no longer, and, with panic at his 
heart, Mordaunt uttered a stifled cry, and, turning 
rushed headlong from the room. 

Down the long flight of stairs, out into the darkness, 
and across the snowy quadrangle he ran, pausing only 
when he reached the chambers of a friend who lived at the 
further end of the college. Mordaunt burst open the door 
and precipitated himself into the presence of a young man 
who was seated at his books before the fire. 

The occupant of the room looked up, his eyebrows 
slightly elevated in a courteous surprise at the interruption, 
and smiled. 

“You seem to be in haste!” he said. “There is some- 
thing almost peremptory in your manner of entrance, my 
dear Mordaunt. I trust 1am notto regard it as a hostile 
invasion? Will you .not divest yourself of that—er— 
princely coat and sit down? I am at work, as you see; 
but still 

“I have been the victim of a most diabolical experi- 
ence!” Mordaunt interrupted impetuously. “Nothing will 
induce me to go back to my room to-night! You must give 





me a Shakedown here; the sofa will do very well. But 
listen, Curtis!” 


And with a breathless and nervous voly- 


bility, he proceeded to narrate to the other in graphic out- 
line the incident that had befallen him. 

Curtis listened patiently. 

“So,” he said quietly, as Mordaunt paused an instant, 
“what then? You opened the door of your room and you 
saw—” 

“The manin the fur coat—the man I had left in the 
street outside the college walls—sitting calmly there in my 
armchair!” continued Mordaunt. “And, great heavens, 
Curtis, the man was—” 

“Well,” asked Curtis, “who was the man?” 

Mordaunt leaned back and regarded his friend with 
wide eyes of horror. 

“Myself!” he ejaculated, in a frozen tone. 

Curtis looked up quickly. 

“No other! I saw before me, with the lamp light full 
upon it, my own face gazing at me across the table—ay, 
and clad, too, in the very coat that I was wearing myself! 
There I sat before my own eyes in flesh and blood, a living 
counterpart of what you see me now!” 

Mordaunt shuddered. “By your leave, my dear Curtis, 
I will sleep on the sofa here.” 

“Iam not sure,” said Curtis, “that I altogether blame 
you. Ishould also feel indisposed to encounter a second 
time my own double in my own room. To-morrow morn- 
ing perhaps—” 

Mordaunt nodded. 

When, the following morning, Mordaunt’s scout went at 
the usual hour to wake him, he was surprised to discover 
the bedroom empty; he was also surprised at another dis- 
covery, which sent him hurrying downstairs. At the foot 
of the stairway he met Mordaunt himself. 

“Why, Mr. Mordaunt, sir, 1 was wondering what had 
become of you!” began the servant. “I seed you hadn’t 
slept in your bed last night, sir; and just as well, Mr. 
Mordaunt, for you as you didn’t!” added the scout 
significantly. 

“Why so, Manton?” inquired Mordaunt, preparing to 
ascend the stairs. 

“Why so, sir? Way, because half the ceiling has fallen 
down in the night onto the top of your pillow, sir; and, 
sure enough, if you’d been‘lying there, Mr. Mordaunt your- 
self, you’d have been crushed to death, sir—smothered, for 
certain, that’s why!” 

Mordaunt made no answer, but pushed past him. The 
sight that met him as he entered his bedroom a moment 
later bore out the servant’s statement. A solid fragment 


of masonry, becoming detached in some way from the 
wood supports of the ceiling, had fallen, dragging with it a 
mass of mortar and woodwork, directly upon the spot 
where, under ordinary circumstances, Mordaunt’s head 
would have lain. He gazed at the debris on the pillow be- 
fore him with a strange tremor at his heart. 
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CAESAR BRITANNICUS. 





I 

DREAMED I saw a monarch throned; his seat 
| Pillared on continents; the boundless sea 

The purple mantle of his empery: 

Through the high halls a fiery music beat 

Its resonance of triumph: countless feet 

Made loud his corridors: the brave, the free, 

The mightiest in all human majesty, 

Ranged thither in magnificence complete. 

Then my heart cried, in that triumphant hour— 

“O fearless greatness amid perilous power! 

What manner of man is he, to whom is given 

Such pomp of homage? Man, indeed, or God?” 

—My sense affrayed was from its function riven 

And dared not look, for terror of his nod! 

II 

Till suddenly my vision lost its cloud, 

Touched by Truth’s finger: and my opened eyes 

Saw through the glamour and the golden lies 

OF all that palace: then my spirit proud 

Mocked at its sham; for in the gleaming crowd 

One half was like a swarm of foolish flies 

Who danced to penny tunes ( bidding arise 

Their chosen minstrel, one who screamed aloud 

The toneless jargon of the music-halls), 

And half hung out the sign of Three Gilt Balls; 

And the great King, while tongue-in-cheek they 

came 

To pray the grace of his imperial look— 

Poor silent pawn in all that gibbering game! — 

Looked dully upward from a betting-book. 

M. in the Sydney Bulletin. 
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IN PRAISE OF TILLMAN, 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Permit me to express personal gratification 
at the unique little character sketch of Sen- 
ator Tillman in last week’s MIRROR, by 
your Washington correspondent. I call it 
unique because it is the only one of its kind 
that I have seen. All the other estimates of 
Tillman’s character that have fallen under 
my observation appear to have emanated 
from writers who, though possessing two 
eyes to Tillman’s one, see but one-sidedly 
and that wrong-sidedly. 

When an observer who observes, without 
mental strabismus, reduces his observations 
to concise and unequivocal expression, I am 
constrained to shake hands with him across 
a line-o’-type or two. 

Personally I have regarded Benjamin 
Ryan Tillman, for the past four or five years, 
as the ablest man in the Senate of the United 
States. In public honor, in private integrity, 
Tillman is infinitely superior to many of 
those college-cultured patricians who wear 
the toga, and his name should not be con- 
taminated by being mentioned in the same 
breath with the names of a dozen senators 
whose togas have been bargained for and 
bought in the markets and whom our con- 
ventional journalists never refer to except in 
terms of sycophantic adulation. 

Tillman’s toga is neither bought nor bor- 
rowed. It was thrust upon him, it came as 
a present from a grateful people, as a token 
of the esteem of those for whom he stands, 
for whom he struggles, for whom he fights 
—fights like an old Roman, with a bull-dog 
determination which recalls the career of 
that one-time hauler of cord-wood in St. 
Louis, U. S. Grant. 

We are having too much poppycock anent 
“senatorial dignity.” The present writer, 
for one, prefers aman who has principles 
and dares maintain them, even to the extent 
of lambasting an occasional poltroon who 
gives the lie in public places, a man who 
cannot be bought,—prefers this sort of man 
to the one who “preserves his dignity” and 
votes for measures, in supporting which he 
violates actually, if not technically, his Sea- 
atorial oath, rapes his concience, if he has 
one, and outrages his king—the majestic 
populace which he misrepresents. 

It is deplorable, to a limited extent, that 
Tillman at times uses language somewhat 
harsh and upon extreme provocation uses 
harsher fists; but it is also deplorable, with- 
out limitation, that some other Senators stand 
in the market place to be bought, setting 
their own price. Yet there is more denun- 
ciation of this man who has lost his temper 
once than of those who, time and again, 
have lost their honor and forfeited the 
respect of their kind. 

Instead of driving this hot-blooded 
Southerner from the Senate, as some editors 
demand, why not scourge some of the thick- 
headed thieves from the temple and let this 
honest man, whose absolute integrity never 
has been questioned, remain as an ornament 
to a legislative body, too many of whose 
members wear togas upon which the dis- 
cerning mind can perceive, with the keen 
vision of poetic justice, the bedtick stripes 
of the criminal? 

There are other honest and able men in 
the Senate, but, in my opinion, which I 
desire to present for what it is worth, there 
is none more honest or more able than Till- 
man. AndI say this not because I ama 
blind admirer of the gentleman from South 
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Carolina. Onthe negro question I believe 
he is utterly and wofully wrong, but on most 
other issues he appears to be morally four- 
square. 

What member of the present Senate will 
be remembered 25 years from now? I 
desire to predict—and the files of the 
MIRROR will record the prediction if you 
find space for this testimonial to genuine 
worth—that the name brightest in the mem- 
ory of the people and occupying the largest 
number of pages inthe history of to-day, 
that may be published in 1927, will be that 
of Tillman, who believes in justice for 
everybody except the negro. 

Roberius Love. 

3111 Pine Street, City, March 10. 
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WORLD’S FAIR PUBLICITY. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

It is certainly with no little regret that 
those most interested note the publicity 
that is being given about the different States 
in regard to World’s Fair bills being 
“indefinitely postponed,” or “defeated,” etc., 
and no special effort being made as yet to 
stem the time of unfavorable news or over- 
come it by such influences as might prove 
beneficial through the action of the Press 
and Publicity department for the World’s 
Fair. 

There is no question as to the importance 
and value of the work done by the visiting 
delegations to different States, who have 
gone before the legislative bodies for the 
purpose of securing co-operation and rep- 
resentation of their respective States at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis. But, the mere 
fact of these hurried visits being made with- 
out any special amount of advance publicity, 
invites failure because when the time 
for action is at hand, the enthusiasm of the 
people has not been aroused to that extent 
which is to inspire the legislatures to more 
readily voice the sentiment and will of the 
peoole. 

There can be no question as to the great 
amount of excellent work that has already 
been done bythe visiting delegations, but 
still a great amount of additional good is 
possible not only by sending individual 
workers into the field, but, also, by sending 
advance representatives who are qualified for 
press and publicity work. 

Even if special workers are sent into the 
field permanently for the purposes of ex- 
ploiting the interests of the Fair, they 
should also be preceded or accompanied by 
some one who is versed and experienced in 
press and publicity matters. The Press and 
Publicity department is an important factor, 
an essential force that can be used to mould 
public opinion. 

We were all much delighted to know of 
the good opinion held of us before Prince 
Henry came; we were even more pleased 
with his personal visit. Even the press 
throughout the country appreciates a 
personal visitation now and then in prefer- 
ence to having everything fired at them at 
long range, by mail or wire. 

There are no two ways about it, a great 
deal of excellent work can be done through 
the Press and Publicity department, no 
matter whether the Fair is to be held in 
1903 or later, but the work must be accom- 
plished by advance couriers in all the States, 
and missionaries, for the Fair would be 
useful in all the great States and large 
cities even after the appropriations are 
made. In fact, every section of the 
country should be visited by a representa- 
tive of this department. A special agent of 
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Have your Front Door and Vestibule 
Varnished this Spring with our 


Marine Exterior Varnish. 


A Quart ($1.10) will do it. 
Sealed cans only. “Watch Out.” 


HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants, 


No. 30 Broad Street, New York, 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 


CHICAGO, LONDON, 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
St. Louis Department. 


300 South Fourth, 
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Ate SON 


the Exposition accompanied by a press 
department man, may do excellent work 
together in vgrious sections from time to 
time, and they should stay right on the 
ground and go over the entire State or 
territory until the proper public sentiment 
is aroused, 

There is no question in my mind as to the 
ability of the committee or the representa- 
tives selected for producing good results as 
to the advertising and promoting the inter- 
ests of the great Fair, if some action is 
determined upon along these lines, yet with 
the vast amount of work imposed upon 
the promotion and publicity department, the 
necessity of avoiding the example of the 
foolish virgins may be worth thinking about. 

Byron W. Orr. 

St. Louis, March 8th. 

ae 
THE COMMERCIAL IDEA. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Your criticism of subscriber who penned 
the defense of “Red Bill” is pertinent and 
pat. Note the words again. In them is the 
animus that attracts criticism. The strain 
of the preeminently and exclusively business 
management of the L. P. Ex., Co., is that 
nobody kncws anything about World’s Fair 
business or ought to know outside the 
Merchant’s Exchange and the Noonday Club 
crowd. The line of World’s Fair intelli- 
gence is drawn at Broadway, mostly Broad- 
way and Olive. 

“The World’s Fair at Chicago was directed by 
successful business men, and there was an al- 
most lack of men from the professions. The 
Board of Directors here is composed of a like 
class, and fittingly.... Tothose people who 
really know, the movement of the Fair is being 
carried forward synchronously, rapidly and with 
thought, andif the people cannot, with propriety, 
be taken into the absolute confidence of the 
Directors, it is not because of dark deeds being 
carried on,. . . etc., etc.”’ 

The World’s Fair will be a business suc- 
cess of course and satisfy the business men, 
but not the success it might be if others than 
the men who monopolize the stock dealing 
and banking business had been taken into 
the movement from the start and kept in it 
to the finish. 

The Buffalo Pan American failed because 
it was only a business show. The cur- 
tailing of the proposed ethnological exhibit 
of Mr. Lehman for the L. P. E. was a 
crippling blow. 

A big World’s Fair should show what 
the World has done and what itis doing, 
not only its business and commercial in- 
terests. It should show things that can 
not be satisfac orily seen in a single day and 
should compass and exhibit the World’s in- 
terests. This is a big world outsids the 
stock-jobbers, bankers and dealers in grain, 
cotton and merchandise. 

What do you suppose would become of 
business interests and business men, if the 
men counted out by “Subscriber” as incapable 
of managing the L. P. E. should leave their 
places in the ranks of the World’s Fair and 
cease to provide for the money changers and 
grabbers? Another Subscriber. 

Fe st 

JEFFERIES, IMporRTER OF EXCLUSIVE 
AND ORIGINAL MILLINERY, Room 403, Mer- 
m od-Jaccard Building, Locust and Broadway. 

FF 

Two farmers, meeting in Galway fair, 
were discussing their affairs. Dongan: 
“Shure o’im married and have got a fine 
healthy boy who Father M’Cabe says is me 
picter.” O’Dempsey (after regarding 
Dougan silently for a moment): “Och, well, 
what’s the harm so long as the child is 
healthy?” 
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SOCIETY. 





Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan C. Nugent are at Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Mr. and Mrs, Duthiel Cabanne are home from 
a Southern tour. 

Mrs. John Dryden is entertaining Mrs. Maish 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 

# Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Bevis have left New 
Orleans, for New York. 

Captain and Mrs, Dwight Altman and family 
have returned to Cuba. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Murphy have returned 
from Hot Springs, Ark. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Powcll have joined a party 
of friends in New Orleans. 

Miss Carrie Taylor is entertaining Miss Jane 
Goodsell, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mrs. Charles H. Anderson is entertaining Mrs. 
Edward Darley, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. J. Scherk have removed to 
their new home, 5237 Morgan street. 

Miss Marian Byron,of North Spring avenue, 
is visiting friends in Galveston, Tex. 

Miss Katharine Mclaughlin, of New York, is 
the guest of Mrs. Robert Maxwell Fry. 

Mrs. George Castleman and Miss Margot 
Postelwait sailed on Wednesday for Gibraltar. 

Dr. and Mrs. A, S. Barnes are entertaining 
their son and his bride, Mr. and Mrs, Algernon 
S. Barnes. 

Mrs. Leroy Valliant and Mrs. R. K. Walker 
have left New Orleans, to visit friends in 
Greenville, Miss. 

Mrs. William Cassell is entertaining her 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs, John 
Harvey, Jr., of Chicago, 

Miss Moselle Price entertained, with an in- 
formal musical evening, last Tuesday, in honor 
of Miss Grace Priest and her fiance, Mr, Gray- 
son. 

Mrs. George P, B. Jackson has returned from 
Washington, D.C., where she visited Senator 
and Mrs. Vest. Miss Margaret Jackson will re- 
main for some time longer. 

The marriage of Miss Georgia Fisher Brown 
and Mr. Bryce Earl Patton took place on 
Wednesday in the parlors of the Centenary 
M. KR. Church, South, at six o’clock. A number 
of relatives and friends witnessed the ceremony, 
for which invitations had been issued by Mr. and 
Mrs. Byron B. Brown, the parents of the bride. 
The wedding reception will be held on Thuts- 
day, March 13th, at the new home of the bride 
and groom, 411 Rock street, Little Rock, Ark, 

The quartette;of Easter brides prominent 
in social circles are Misses Carrie Cook, Grace 
Priest, Florence Newton, and Edna Moss, All 
four of the weddings will be large and fashiona- 
ble affairs. Miss Priest was originally not to 
have been married until fall, but Mr. Grayson 
induced her to hasten the day, the present date 
being April 10th, the day following the Pree- 
torius-Cook nuptials. 

The marriage of Miss Marion Fry and Mr, 
Wallace Montaigu took place on Wednesday, at 
noon, at the home of the parents of the bride, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Maxwell Fry, on Maryland 
avenue. The ceremony was performed by Rev.Dr. 
Holland, of St. George’s Episcopal church, in the 
presence of a small number of immediate 
families of the bride and groom, Miss Katha- 
rine M’Laughlin, of New York, attended the 
bride as maid of honor. Mr, Edward James 
Snowden accompanied Mr. Montaigu as best 


man, 
et 
Soft winds and showers the birds and 
blossoms bring, and Nature smiles at breath 
of coming spring. ’Tis then the young 
man’s fancy turns to thoughts of love, the 
maiden’s to her bonnet, shoe and glove, and 
as the youth breathes forth his fondest 
hopes, she’s thinking of a pair of shoes from 
Swope’s. Swopes’ is at 311 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Ft 
Apt comparison—‘When I see what 
Barlow accomplishes I am forced to ad- 
miration,” said Bunting; “he has great 
physical endurance.” “Sure,” replied 
Gargoyle; “that man has the constitution of 


a debutante.’’—Bazar. 
Fe KF 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c 











Write for Catalogue— 
3,500 Engravings—Mailed Free. 


Fine 
Cut 
Glass 


For Wedding Gifts and 
Home Use. 











The illustration shows a Very Handsome 


CUT GLASS PUNCH BOWL, 


In a beautiful Chrysanthemum and Fan Pattern, arranged so the foot 
can be removed and used as a salad or fruit bowl— 


10 inches diameter. 


Price only 940.00 


Locust St. 


MERMOD & JACCARD’S BRoabway, 

















VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. 





The vacation playgrounds, under the 
faithful effort of the skilled teachers and 
volunteer workers, were the source of so 
much pleasure, contributed so many bene- 
fits to the little ones and lifted such a world 
of care from tired mothers’ shoulders last 
summer, that the Vacation Play Ground 
Committee will endeavor this year to repeat 
the success met with last season and, if 
possible, appreciably extend their labors. 
The subscriptions last year, which were 
solicited personally, donated by Sunday 
Schools, and added to by the aid of the 
newspapers, amounted to nearly $1,370. 
After paying all expenses, salaries, equip- 
ment of grounds, etc., the Committee found 
at the end of the term, $220 to place to the 
credit side of this year’s ledger. The three 
schools, Pestalozzi, {Seventh and Barry; 
Shields, Seventh and Carr, and Isabel Crow 
Kindergarten, Third and Victor, at which 
the playgrounds were conducted last year, 
were taxed to their full capacity. Nineteen 
hundred children were cared for, taught 
sewing, crocheting, basket weaving, singing 
and kindergarten work. Marching was 
indulged in, swings, sand-piles, ten-pins, 
basket-ball and the like innocent diversions 
served to pass pleasant moments, while the 
public library gave six hundred books that 
the little ones might have brain food while 
developing the body. Daily baths, too, 
were given, and these seemed the most 
sought for of all benefits. The street rail- 
roads made it possible to give excursions by 
issuing 11,000 car tickets, and the joyous 
times spent in the beautiful and more 
healthful country air, still linger in the 
children’s memories with the hope, ex- 
pressed to their summer teachers and guar- 
dians, that the experiences may be repeated 
this summer. Aside from the pleasure, the 
benefits derived from the vacation play- 
ground scheme is incalculable. The chil- 
dren’s health is improved. They are kept 
off the streets, away from wicked associates. 
They are taught how to amuse themselves 
in ways that awaken the artistic sense. 
They are made enamored of cleanliness. 
This excellent work should be given the 
hearty support of every good citizen, for the 
fostering of healthy, clean minds makes for 
good citizenship. Another school in North 
St. Louisis greatly needed, as hundreds of 
deserving poor are congregated in that sec- 
tion. Liberal contributions and earnest effort 





to assist in ever so small a way will be 
welcomed by the ladies of the Vacation 
Playground Committee. 
Fe Ft 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or Taz St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
angintments, ts su or cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





ADDRESS 


Choen’s re cpcow 
Orchestra sumer wees 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindsll 1229 





It’s Hard 


to “keep a good man down,” as the 
whale said when it cast forth Jonah. 

It’s just as hard to “keep down” 
meritorious fabrics—keep them down 
on our counters, we mean. For its 
certainly surprising how early men 
are ordering their Spring and Summer 
clothing. But Easter comes early 
this year, too. 

We’re ready to attire you just as 
soon as you’re ready to be attired. 

Suits—$25 to $50—Spring Over- 
coats, $25 to $45—Trousers— $6 to $12. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


820 Olive Street, Opp. Post Office, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





“Hester Blair,” by William Henry Carson, 
is constructed on the plan of the old time 
melodrama. There are the secret marriage, 
the promise never to tell the stern, haughty 
father, the death of the husband and the 
return of the wife to the old homestead and 
the endeavors made to live down her sup- 
posed shame; the heavy villain, too, plays 
his allotted role, likewise the faithful, trusting 
lover; the ultimate denouement, recovery of 
the lost marriage certificate and happy ter- 
mination, all of which the reader knows by 
heart. Only one character differs from the 
stereotyped figures of novels of like calibre, 
that of Slack Dorkins. He is a queer sort of 
genius who mouths a number of witicisms 
here and there, displays a dull manner in- 
dicative of lack of brains, yet withal proves 
the saving stay to Hester. Had the autaor 
utilized S/ack in other than so worn out a 
setting he might have made of him something 
even above the “worth while” mark. Save 
that there is nothing new in the narrative it 
is not unpleasingly told and by some it may 
be adjudged passingly entertaining. (C. M. 
Clark, publishers, Boston. ) 

at 

To those who have never read Jules 
Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea” or Dumas’ “Joseph Balsamo,” “The 
Giant’s Gate,” by Max Pemberton, will be 
deemed a book of more than ordinary in- 
terest. The author’s ideas of a perfectly 
constructed submarine boat, the scenes de- 
picted under water and his Paris mobs all 
attest his skill in writing, yet they are 
nothing but a rehash of Verne and Dumas. 
The author refers in a remote way, to the 
Dreyfus case, but does not take it into any 
serious account. His hero is a paragon. 
The heart interest is rather weak. It is too 
“sudden” to be convincing. Finally the 
ending isn’t exactly satisfactory, as the 
heroine, who plays but a very mediocre role, 
is left waiting in the town where her /iance 
is imprisoned, visiting him each day, until 
his sentence shall have expired when they 
are to journey to foreign shores and com- 
mence life anew. The story will pass ina 
crowd, but not much more than that. 
(Frederick A. Stokes, publisher, New 
York. ) 

a 
“If I were King,” romantically novelized 
from the play that has been presented with 
splendid success by Mr. E. H. Sothern, is 
issued in a neat, attractive binding and with 
many illustrations based on photographs of 
scenes in the play. The author, Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, has not made so good a 
story as he originally made a play, but the 
pictures, though violating art canons as to 
illustration, happily recall Mr. Sothern’s 
splendid impersonation of Villon. The 
volume is a nice bit of book-making. (R. 
H. Russell, publisher, New York. ) 
ad 

Josh Billings’ “Old Farmer’s Allminax,” 
by lienry W. Shaw, with its wise saws, 
axioms and humorous sayinsg will serve to 
enliven many an otherwise dull moment. 

(G. W. Dillingham Co., publishers, New 
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Stops the Cough 
and works off the Cold. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
in one day. Nocure, No pay. Price 25 cents. 
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THE DEATH ROLL. 





The death was announced in this city, on 
Tuesday last, of Mr. Wm. A. Hobbs, fam- 
iliarly known to the entire community as 
“Billy” Hobbs. His death occurred the 
day after the funeral of his life-long friend 
and chum, John Lindsay, formerly Chief of 
the St. Louis Fire Department. These two 
men were almost in the nature of institutions 
in this city, They were both noted as being 
“good fellows” in every better sense of that 
much abused term. John Lindsay and 
Billy Hobbs were two rugged characters in 
which a great deal of tenderness and gentle- 
ness of heart and soul were concealed 
by rough exteriors. They had both been 
in public life, and both had served their 
fellow citizens with remarkable fidelity and 
efficiency, and both had gone back to pri- 
vate life with clean hands and the respect 
of the entire community. Their removal 
from the sight of men who have been on 
familiar terms with them “down town” for 
years makes a gap in life which it will not 
be easy to fill. Their names in the death’ 
column call to the minds of the old-timers in 
this city, the fact that within the past few 
years a greatamany people of popular local 
distinction have been called away and that 
“the old guard” of the more serious class of 
“men-about-town,” is rapidly diminishing in 
numbers. The last distinguished individual 
of this interesting class of men to die before 
Messrs. Hobbs and Lindsay, was John A 
Robinson, the stenographer and singer and 
amiable von vivant, who passed away rather 
suddenly about four weeks ago. Mr. Robinson 
like the other two gentlemen, was a man of 
remarkably genial disposition, of wide 
popularity, and with that unfailing interest 
in things about him that made him friends 
in all classes. John Lindsay, “Billy” Hobbs, 
John Robinson—they harmed no man. They 
lived life gayly, yet cleanly. They were 
men who did their duty and yet found time 
for funthat was sane and hearty. They 
were men worth knowing and remembering. 

ee 
BENEFIT POSTPONED. 





The benefit performance which Mr. 
James K. Hackett was to have tendered the 
City Troop of St. Louis on Tuesday evenin- 
ing, March 18th, has been cancelled, owing 
to the fact that the arrangement was in con- 
flict with Mr. Hackett’s contract with the 
author of “The Crisis,” Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Mr. Hackett was not fully aware 
of the provisions of the contract made by 
his business representative with Mr. 
Churchill, at the time the arrangements for 
the benefit were made. When the matter 
was explained tothe members and officers 
of the Troop they readily consented to 
release Mr. Hackett from his obligation. 
They will, however, entertain Mr. Hackett 
at dinner one evening during his engage- 
ment in St. Louis. 

ee et 

Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

et 

READY AND WILLING—Taulker: I see in 
the paper that Andrew Carnegie said riches 
are a curse. Caulker: “Well, I’ll be 
damned.— Town Topics. 
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DIAMOND 


JEWELRY, 


"A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


310 North Sixth. 
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i WE MAKE THEM. 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
j IT’S FROM 
j FACTORY 
i TO You. 


TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 
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WORTH TAKING. § 


519 
LOCUST. 
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Sole Agents for Connelly Jurbans. 
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| Grand ‘Opening «4 Special Display 


‘Our own Jmportation of Correct and Up-to-date 
Paris and London Models, 
Monday and Juesday, March J7th and J8th. 


(our presence is respectfully requested. 
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L. ACKERMAN, 
E. B. KLINE, Managers. 
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A NEW BRAND OF COFFEE, 





Little five-year-old Lois Durand was sent 
one morning to buy some Java and Mocha 
coffee for her mother. By the time she had 
reached the store she had forgotten the 
name of the coffee she was to order, so 
when the storekeeper asked her what kind 
of coffee she wanted, she said: 

“I forget, but I think it was Jamaica and 
Jehovah mixed!” 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 











FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


and 
Operate 


We Control 


FF CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 204 N. FOURTH STREET 
Delmar Garden. 
PLACES. | Fyiton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ. Sacedien 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 





Next Saturday, afternoon, March 15th, 
there will be given at the hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Franklin and 
Grand avenues, 2 unique entertainment 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Froebel 
Society. The entertainment will be called, 
“Songs and Stories for Children, and for 
the Lover of Songs and Stories for Children,” 
and will be participated in by the children 
of the St. Louis Kindergartens. It is the 
intention of the managers of the entertain- 
ment that the mothers of the children shall 
also be induced to participate in the 
exercises, which will be of a unique charac- 
ter. The songs will be rendered by Jessie 
L. Gaynor who has quite a reputation as an 
interpreter of childrens’ melodies. There 
will be readings by Mrs. McCandless from 
the works of Kate Douglas Wiggin, Elizabeth 
Harrison, and Emily Paullsen. Miss Mary 
McCullough, Director of Kindergartens in 
the St. Louis Public Schools, will also par- 
ticipate in the presentation of this unique 
programme, and these ladies will be assisted 
by still other enthusiastic. members of the 
St. Louis Froebel Society. 

The object of the entertainment in ques- 
tion is to raise funds to replenish the Kin- 
dergarten Library with the necessary books, 
and also to aid in the work of the Needle 
Work Guild. It seems that about fifteen 
years ago an elaborate entertainment was 
given atthe St. Louis Exposition along these 
same lines, on which occasion about $700, 
was raised, and that the fund founded upon 
that basis has been only recently exhausted, 
The entertainment at that time was a most 
remarkable exhibition and it gave the people 
of the city their first real insight into the 
nature and beauty of the Kindergarten 
work. Next Saturday’s entertainment will 
be of even more distinctive interest to lovers 
of children. 

The ladies of the Froebel Society 
are desirous that all people who are 
interested in the stories and songs of 
children shall attend the entertainment, to 
which a nominal fee of admission is charged, 
and they assure all such persons that the 
programme will be such as to be long re- 
membered by people susceptible to the ap- 

peal of such a work as the Froebel Society 
is engaged in. 
ez Ft 
NOT HARD TO PLEASE. 





A Washington woman, who has a home 
that is in reality a small farm, in the 
suburbs close by that city, employs a colored 
youth as a man-of-all-work around the 
place. He attended divine services re- 
cently and was evidently very much im- 
pressed with what he heard at church in 
reference to religious requirements during 
Lent. Returning home from the house of 
worship he literally took away the breath of 
his employer by announcing, in all serious- 
ness: 

“You needn’t bother {about me during 
Lent. Just give me adozen eggs for break- 
fast [every morning, and plenty of oysters 
and fish and I’ll manage to get along very 
well without meat.”— Washington Star. 

et 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 


Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
Fe st 


An editor in Ireland condemns evening 
dress for men because “the guest at a feast 
can not be distinguished from the waiter 
behind his chair.” 
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SPRING, 1902. 


All the fancy fads in fashionable 


_ SPRING FABRICS. 


The Two-Button Double-Breasted 
Sack Coat, with long, narrow lapels, 
buttons with two buttons. 


Suits and Overcoats to your Order, 


Mills & Averill Tailoring Co. 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 









$20 to $50. 





A FLAGG PORTRAIT. 





Mr. J. Montgomery Flagg, of New York 
City, a portrait painter of rare temperament 
and of a peculiar facility in execution, has 
on exhibition at the galleries of Messrs. 
Noonan & Kocian, on Locust street, a por- 
trait which will be of interest not only to 
connoisseur of painting, but to all the local 
votaries of society. 

The portrait in question is that of Mrs. 
George J. Tansey, wife of the President of 
the Merchants’, Exchange. It is the portrait 
of a strikingly handsome woman, andit is 
presented in what must be regarded by 
everyone as a very novel method. The lady 
is Sposed easily and gracefully against a 
strong and almost strange purple back- 
ground which brings out brilliantly the out- 
lines of the figure and which serves to give 
singular effectiveness to the artist’s graceful 
treatment of the delicate, white gown which 
the lady wears. Mr. Flagg has treated the 
features with a nervous freedom and has 
given an expression of charm and archness 
which at the same time blends with a sug- 
gestion of much strength of character. The 
flesh treatment of the face is such as to sug- 
gestjreal firmness,and the tone has a pleasant, 
healthy mellowness heightened by the pur- 
ple background before mentioned. Mr. Flagg, 
moreover, is remarkably distinguished in 
his method of treating the hair of his sub- 
ject, this hair being of a brilliant Titian 
hue, and coming out with a very attractive 
natural distinction of contrast from the 
background. The portrait is in water color, 
which is Mr. Flagg’s favorite medium, and 
is, therefore, all the more remarkable be- 
cause of the virility which is manifest in the 
treatment. This is the most successful of 
the portraits which Mr. Flagg has done for 
many of the leading society men and women 
of this city, and it has been very much ad- 
mired by a great many people at the Noonan 
& Kocian galleries. It is not often that one 
is permitted to behold in the work ofa 
water-colorist such a mastery of these secret 
powers of artistic depiction which enable the 
presentation of character, and it is even 
rarer that one finds in such work a treatment 
which makes of a woman subject something 
in addition to and very much more than “a 
creature of laughter and of lace,” pleasant 
tothe eye. Mr. Flagg’s portrait of Mrs. 
Tansey is quite an achievement and isa 
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RESORTS 
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TEXAS, 


MEXICO... 
CALIFORNIA 


Best reached via the 


IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE. 


Elegant Service. Excursion 
Tickets at Low Rates. 


Forfurther information, write 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt, Agt., St. Louis. 





great relief from what we are accustomed to 
in modern portraiture by artists who are 
afraid to break away from the sugary con- 
ventionalism which has attached to the 
painting of the portraits of women. 


zee 
A QUESTIONABLE WITNESS. 





Late one afternoon last week a woman of 
rough appearance entered the office of a 
rising young dentist in Northwest Washing- 
ton, stating that she wished to ask him a 
question. 

“Very well,” asked the dentist in his most 
professional-like tone, “what is it?” 

“Can I have a cap put on this tooth” ex- 
hibiting as she spoke a broken lateral in- 
cisor. “And, doctor, it is giving me so 
much trouble I am afraid I’ll go crazy.” 

The dentist, after scrutinizing the offend- 
ing fang with his professional, eagle eye 
asked: 

“Has this been recently done?” 

“Oh, no,” said the woman. “That was 
done before I married him.”— Washington 
Star. 
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READY MARCH 10, 
THE NEW VOLUME IN VEST POCKET SERIES. 


AES TRIPLEX 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





HE three essays brought together in 

this the latest of the VEST POCKET 

SERIES are intimately related in 

their serene philosophy of life, and “seem 

in many ways the most purely ex cathedra” 
of all Stevenson’s personal utterances. 

The title-essay was printed in 7he Bibelot 
last October, and going out of print almost 
immediately it became impossible to sup- 
ply would-be purchasers, as only a few 
copies were reserved for sale in the bound 
volume or to complete sets in the original 
wrappers. 

Since then urgent requests that 2s 
TRIPLEX be reissued by itself in some 
choice jormat at a moderate price have in- 
duced Mr. Mosher to include it together 
with Ordered South and Walking Tours in 
his Vest Pocket Series. To round out 
and complete the personal note, three 
poems are also given entire: Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s very beautiful /n Memoriam, 
Stevenson’s own exquisite Epitaph, and 
the lyric by Mr. W. E. Henley quoted in 
full by R. L. S. at the close of his 
Christmas Sermon. 

Printed on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper of special size, made to order for 
this series only, with type set in old style 
8-point Roman (234 x 514 page,) and 
Chiswick ornaments and original cover 
designs, the four volumes at present 
comprising the Vest Pocket Series are 
without parallel—are simply unique in 
American Publishing. 


The edition is bound in four styles: 


Blue Paper Wrappers, . . $ .25 Net. 
Limp Cloth, wie! hoe. wi pe a 
Flexible Leather,Gilt Top, . . .75 ‘“ 
Japan Vellum Edition, . pS ae 


Kach volume is in separate slide case. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE VEST POCKRET SERIES. 
I. Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat. 
II. Sonnets From The Portuguese. 
III. Swinburne’s Laus Veneris, 
IV. Ais Triplex and other Essays 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 

















THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

Audrey, Mary Johnston, $1.20; Siege of Lady 
Resolute, Harris Dickson, $1.20; Kate Bonnet, 
Frank R, Stockton, $1.20; Melomaniacs, James 
Huneker, $1.20; At Large, E. W. Hornung, $1.20; 
Valley of Decision, Edith Wharton, 2 vols., $2.90; 
Starboard Sights, A. B Hawson (master), 75 
cents. Also, a fullline of Bibles, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals and other books for Easter gifts; cards 
and Easter Novelties at JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 
Olive Street. 





“Doctor,” said he, “I’m a victim of in- 
somnia. I can’t sleep if there’s the least 
noise, such as a cat onthe back fence, for 
instance.” “This powder will be effective,” 
replied the physician, after compounding a 
prescription. “When do I take it, doctor?” 
“You don’t take it. You give it to the cat in 
a little milk.” 

ze et et 

Not exactly a distillery—Judge Craig 
Biddle was escorting a visitor to Philadelphia 
over the city, and as they passed the peni- 
tentiary, the visitor inquired blandly: 
“Judge, is that a new distillery?” “Not 
exactly,” answered the judge, “but it is a 
rectifying plant.”— Philadelphia Times. 
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“THE MESSENGER BOY.” 


A musical “commodity” called “The Mes- 
senger Boy,” holds the boards at the 
Olympic Theatre this week. The produc- 
tion comes from England and is marked by 
more than the usual English stupidity. The 
various songs have been written by different 
composers, and each composer seems to 
have vied with the others in an effort to 
produce something exasperatingly common- 
place. The music is trifling and absurd 
beyond anything ever achieved in the way 
of banality by any of our composers in the 
line of knock-about musical composition. 
Even worse than the music of these songs 
are the words, which, to put it mildly, are 
simply imbecile. Songs like that about the 
“Cat,” or “Mazie,” or “They’re All After 
Pott,” are so flat and devoid of anything 
like humor, that one wonders how in the 
world anybody can laugh at them. Still the 
people do laugh, and it must be taken for 
granted that there is a certain class of mind 
in this country which can reach to depths of 
dullness capable of appreciating the jokes in 
Punch or the futilitarian abominations of the 
London music halls. 

The wit of the production is of the same 
flabby and almost puerile character. When- 
ever there is a good line it is almost invari- 
ably one that is injected from some American 
source. The chief mot of the performance 
is worked off when Fott says to the Mes- 
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senger Boy: “If you want anything well 
done you must do it yourself,” to which the 
Messenger Boy replies, “How about a hair- 
cut?” 

The chances are about 32,000 to .01 that 
this joke did not first see the light of day in 
London. 

The flabbiness of the production is redeemed 
only by the cleverness of the performers, 
and the cleverness of the performers is not 
of quite so high a character as the bill- 
boards have intimated. Mr. James T. 
Powers, with all his nimbleness, is falling 
into the category of the “back-number.” 
We are over familiar with his big eyes, 
with his marvelously elastic mouth, with 
the peculiar little hitch in his high-keyed 


baby voice, and with the infantile 
trick of repeating one word very 
rapidly a great number of times. 


Mr. Powers dances well, but he does not 
sing with much more musical sense of ap- 
preciation than we found in the melodic out - 
pourings of Signor Edward Foy. When Mr. 
Powers acts with his feet and legs he is 
much more effective. Still there is some 
quality of idiotic fun in which he attains to 
high achievement; as, for instance, in his 
supremely ridiculous burlesque of the per- 
formance of a prestidigitator. 

Of course Mr. Powers is accompanied by 
Rachel Booth and Rachel Booth is always 
interesting in her diminutively delectable 
way. A certain Miss Jobyna Howland is 
extensively advertised as being “the original 
of the Gibson Girl,” and she stalks across 
the stage several times during the evening 
in a sublime consciousness of her much ex- 
ploited beauty. I would not undertake to 
pass an opinion as to whether the lady is or 
is not as beautiful as she has been described, 
but as an actress she is about as wooden as 
anything that ever came before the foot- 
lights. 

Eclipsing Powers'is that wonderful woman, 
May Robson. She achieves the miraculous 
in the way of make-up. She is the only 
woman in the world who has appreciated the 
possibilities that lie in a make-up of suprem= 
absurdity. Tnoere are few,women who would 
undertake to make a guy of themselves, 
and they are probably right, but Miss 
Robson does this with such a generous 
abandonment to the ridiculous that her 
achievement in that line declares her to be a 
positive genius. She is past mistress of 
facial contortion. She is exceedingly happy 
in her rendition of the cockney dialect. Her 
talents are so various that she alone might 
very well occupy the stage for a whole even- 
ing and keep an audience amused. While 
her work in a performance such as the one 
under consideration must necessarily be along 
broad lines there are, nevertheless, many 
touches about it which indicate that the lady 
is capable of good things in comedy along 
the line of refinement. She is perhaps the 
only woman in the world who can appear be- 
fore the public and give herself up to clown- 
ishness without descending to anything 
which might be called coarse. She has her 
own place upon the American stage and 
she will hold it against all comers for a very 
long time. The large audiences at the 
Olympic appreciate Miss Robson very 
heartily, and their appreciation seems to 
stir her to greater efforts as the perform- 
ance proceeds. 

There are quite a number of other clever 
persons in the cast. Georgia Caine has lost 
none of her grace in dancing, and she has 
gained some in chic. Flora Zabelle is also 
something of a revelation, in the terpsichor- 
ean specialty. Among themen Harry Kelly 
and John P. Kennedy are commendable for 
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clean-cut comedy work and for pretty danc- 
ing. Mr. DeLong presents an absurd 
burlesque Frenchman very effectively, and 
Mr. John Park is handsome and musical. 
George Honey has a role that is not alto- 
gether agreeable, either to himself or to the 
audience. 

In addition to the personages referred to 
there isa large chorus. This chorus is excep- 
tionally well dressed and exceptionally well 
drilled. I cannot bring myself, however, to 
agree with the statements of some of the crit- 
ics of the dailies that this chorus is “a bunch 
of beauties.” There are very few beauties, to 
my thinking, in the aggregation. Indeed, 
if one were to tell the truth, one would say 
that there are times in the ensembles when 
the display of scragginess and scrawniness 
is quite painful. The costuming is brilliant, 
and the costumes are clean; this latter point 
being well worthy of mention by reason of 
the fact that so many of the spectacular 
girl-shows of late have been marred by 
mussed and spotted and bedraggled lingerie 
and skirts. There are some excellent 
scenic effects. 

“The Messenger Boy” is somewhat too 
long. The brightness comes at too great 
intervals. The attempted plot is an im- 
pertinent interference with inane scatter- 
ment. While Mr. Powers is clever, there 
is a little too much of him and one has to 
bear with a great deal of vapidity, waiting 
for a sparkling line. Only Miss Robson is 


always interesting, when she is on the stage. 
There is nothing about the performance 
that offends the proprieties, unless it be the 
peculiar salacity of George Honey in the role 
of Hooker Pasha when inspecting a bevy of 
ladies for his harem. This “wonderful 
success,” as the New York papers have 
called it, very nearly escapes being about as 
dullas anything of the sort ever put upon 
the stage. The music does not appear to 
have caught on with the whistling contin- 
gent. This is the test of the success of 
these things, and so we may say that “The 
Messenger Boy” has only made a passable 
hit. Still, a hardened theatre-goer may 
extract considerable amusement from ob- 
serving the strenuous efforts American 
performers must make to get humor out of 
English dialogue and librettos. 


The Deadhead. 
ee 


Anticipating the early completion of the 
connections of the Wabash Line into Pitts- 
burg, that railroad has gotten out a folder- 
pamphlet telling of various places of interest 
in and about Pittsburg, also, in a few well 
chosen words, reminding one of the hand- 
somely appointed sleeping, buffet, dining 
and library cars afforded on all the trains of 
that route. The illustrations and descriptive 
passages combine to make the booklet quite 
interesting. Patrons of the Wabash are 
always assured courteous treatment. 
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MUSIC. 





STRAUSS AND HIS “DON JUAN.” 
cal 





“Richard the Second!” Such is the title 
given the young Munich magician-musician 
by those who think the mantle of “Richard 
the First” (he of Bayreuth) has fallen on 
his shoulders. Does he deserve it? This 
question is asked by many who have not as 
yet fallen under his spell. But the real 
point is this: can Strauss depict in tone 
alone what Wagner has portrayed in music 
plus poetry and the stage? Where are the 
limitations of Musical Art to be placed? Can 
the ambition and bloody deeds of Macbeth, 
the pranks of 7i/ Eulenspiegel, the amours 
of Don Juan the adventures of Don Quixote 
and the philosophical and metaphysical 
ponderings of Zoroaster be rendered in tone 
with true artistic significance? Strauss evi- 
dently believes this to be possible, for his 
“Symphonic Poems” are based 
upon these subjects. The realistic school 
we find represented in Dramatic Art 
in Sardou, d’Annunzio, Ibsen and Pinero; 
in Literature in Zola and Tolstoi; 
in Painting in Verestchagin; in Sculpt- 
ure in Rodin and in Music in Richard 
Strauss. It isin the air. But is it in Art? 
Will it survive? These are pertinent ques- 
tions. Especially in music is its future 
problematical. “Absolute music” appears 
now to have taken a back seat. The small- 
est pianoforte pieces must have a hidden 
meaning. “Suggestion,” “picturesque,” “de- 
scriptive,” “tone-painting,” “tone-poems,”— 
these are the musical phrases of the day. 
Beethoven’s statement on the title page of 
his “Pastoral Symphony,” “more an ex- 
pression of emotion than of actual portrait- 
ure,” seems obsolete in the face of the 
“symphonic poems,” of Liszt, Saint Saens, 
Dvorak, Czesar Franck, Smetana, Richard 
Strauss and others. Strauss even goes 
further. The problems of life itself are the 
subject of “Also Sprach Zarathustra.” 

The question is: where will all this 
musical symbolism end? Is such a future 
for the Art of Music as James Huneker has 
pointed out in his remarkable fancy, “The 
Piper of Dreams,” so very chimerical after 
all? But, as to Strauss’ “Don Juan,” played 
for the first time in St. Louis by the Thomas 
Orchestra, last week, the music is based 
upon a portion of a poem by Nicholas Lenau 
and not upon that of Byron. Itis by no 
means so full of cacophony as his “Macbeth,” 
“Zarathustra,” or his “Heldenlebru.” On 
the contrary, it isremarkably clear, consider- 
ing the complex instrumentation and the 
intricate counterpoint. Strauss has “the 
grand manner,” there can be no doubt about 
that. What he says has the air of authority 
behind it. His system of musical con- 
struction andthe treatment of the orchestra 
are unquestionably the product of the Wag- 
ner school. But his method of expression 
is his own. His climaxes equal in intensity 
and power those of Wagner, but there is no 
similarity in character. As for beauty, the 
“love music” in “Don Juan” amply proves that 
Strauss is not lacking in this respect. That 
part of his work is simply exquisite. As to 
form, the “symphonic poem” is supposed to 
have no particular form. It is regulated 
largely by the poems upon which it is con- 
structed. Usually the music is built upon 
one or two principal themes, something after 
the manner of the Wagner “leading 
motives.” The development of these calls 
upon all the resources of the composer, in 
order to make the work interesting and 
diversified. In this respect, Strauss’ work- 
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other living composer. The close of “Don 
Juan” is pessimism pure and simple. The 
death of love; whattheme can be sadder? 
This close brings to mind the same com- 
poser’s, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” where 
after a divinely beautiful coda in B major, 
which ascends into the realms of Paradise, 
three sinister C’s deep in the bass close the 
work. “Vanity, says the preacher, all is 
vanity.” Allthis is along the present-day 
movement such as appears in the works of 
Nietzsche, Ibsen and Maeterlinck in litera- 
ture, and Tschaikowsky in music. 

Strauss is still young enough to escape 
from this hopeless pessimism and become 
more optimistic. Let us hope that he will. 

E. R. Kroeger. 


THE THOMAS ENGAGEMENT, 





The engagement of the Thomas Orchestra, 
at the Odeon last week, was attended by a 
blighting frost, financially. The number of 
people who attended the two concerts was 
not large enough to make one respectable 
audience. Society stayed away, the musical 
profession was poorly represented and even 
the musical amateur was conspicuously not 
in attendance. The why and wherefore of 
this lamentable state of affairs is a mystery. 
The programmes were selected with great 
care, there were novelties enough to satisfy 
the most exacting professional and no pon- 
derous works to intimidate the layman. The 
weather was propitious and counter attrac- 
tions were few, but even without the 
semblance of an excuse the St. Louis public 
gave one of the world’s greatest orchestra’s 
the cold shoulder in the most uncompromis- 
ing manner. Whether the management of 
the Chicago Orchestra will have the courage 


to return to fill the two remaining dates 
booked here in April, is a question. 
Pad 
PADEREWSKI’S PROGRAMME. 

Evidently planned more with a view of 
pleasing the Paderewski-curious public, 
than interesting musicians, this programme 
is made up principally of familiar; too 
familiar, pieces that have found popular 
favor. The Beethoven number selected is 
the most popular of his sonatas, the done-to- 
death “Moonlight,” and from the Men- 
delssohn muse he used two of the best known 
“Songs without words,” namely the “Hunt- 
ing,” and “Spinning” songs, and the Opus 
62, No 1. Schumann contributes the 
“Carnival,” Chopin the most hackneyed of 
his waltzes (the A flat Op. 34,) his popular 
Nocturne in G major, and his beautiful B 
minor Scherzo. Two Chopin Polish songs, 
transcribed by Liszt, one of them, of course, 
the inevitable “Maiden’s Wish,” a Liszt 
Etude and the Polonaise in E complete the 
list. Now, while to the musician two dollars 
and a half may seem a large sum to pay to 
hear this programme played, even by 
Paderewski, the average student of the 
pianoforte and the non-piano playing 
Paderewski adorer, would rather pay this 
price for something that she knows, and if 
her auburn haired idol will only play the 
“Spring Song” and his own “Menuet” when 
he is “encored,” her happiness will be com- 


plete. 
ad 


THE POPULAR PRICE OPERA. 





“Aida” and “The Bohemians” are to be 
seen disporting themselves on alternate 
nights at the Century theater this week at an 


admission fee ranging from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar. A view of either one or the 
other is well worth the price. As aspectacle, 
“Aida,” on the stage of the Century, is not 
so imposing as it was at Music Hall, but the 
music is heard to better advantage in the 
present quarters of Mr. Savage’s company. 

The clever director makes the most‘of his 
orchestra, and taking into consideration the 
necessary condensing to which the score is 
subjected in order to accommodate it to an or- 
chestra of moderate size, his “most” is emi- 
nently satisfactory. He is ingratiatingly con- 
siderate and helpful in his treatment of the 
people on the stage and the result is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

There is nothing new to be said of Nor- 
wood’s Aida or of Sheehan’s Riadames. The 
Ethiopian slave is the beauteous “Addie’s” 
best part and “Joe” shines his brightest as 
the Egyptian warrior. Norwood wore a new 
and picturesque costume, and her voice, in 
soft passages, was more dulcet than ever, 
and Sheehan exhibited glittering satin cloaks 
and doublets evidently not long in use. 
Rhadames and Aida played “tag” at the end of 
their duet in the third act, and, for the 
moment, the unhappy Ethiopian slave and 
the Egyptian warrior, hovering twixt love and 
duty, forgot their troubles and laughed like 
a pair of care-free children. However this 
in nowise militated against the enjoyment of 
the audience, and wild acclamation tollowed 
the scene. Norwood has her convincing and 
truly dramatic moments, Sheehan can be 
tragically impressive when the occasion re- 
quires, and both have their best opportunities 
in this opera. 

Amneris was exploited in an altogether re- 


markable manner by Marion Ivel. The new 
contralto has an extraordinary voice and a 
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singular personality. After the crudeness 
of her Azucena the strength and finish of 
her Amneris came as a genuine surprise. As 
the Egyptian Princess she sang superbly 
and looked things unutterable. The power 
and compass of her voice are almost lost sight 
of in the contemplation of her physical 
charms. One would be inclined to rhapsodize 
over the sinuous beauty of her figure and 
her pretty face if there were not something 
almost repellantly feline about it. As the 
amorous Amneris she glides about with cat- 
like undulations, and there is a_ glitter 
in her half-closed, almond-shaped eyes when 
she looks at her slave, that strongly suggests 
a cat watching a bird. There’s something 
soft and fascinating about her, something 
velvety and seductive, but treacherous and 
dangerous; an enemy of whom the duet- 
singing soprano and tenor may well be 
afraid. 

Goff, less fiercely made up than usual, 
sang gloriously, and so did he in “Boheme.” 
His Marcel is a memorable performance. 
Delamotta looks the part of the poet, plays 
it exceptionally well and sings it far better 
than he did last year. Rennyson’s Mimi 
is sympathetic, Ludwig’s Musetta is brilliant, 
and Eddie Clark and Boyle help out a good 
cast. 

The “Boheme” score grows more fascin- 
ating with every hearing. The glitter and 
dash of the second act and the melodic and 
harmonic beauty of the third act are not 
soon to be forgotten. The origin al, piquant 
orchestration is delightful. 

wt 


Guiseppi Creatore can, it seems, “create a 
roar” in the South as well as elsewhere in 
this country. His last concerts,as leader of 
Channing Ellery’s Royal Italian Band,at the 
Odeon, are well remembered and since then, 
the Italians have been touring the South 
with much success. Only two concerts were 
booked for Nashville and after the first had 
been played, the citizens held a public meet- 
ing and passed a resolution, asking Mr. 
Channing Ellery to prolong his stay. Toso 
arrange meant that Little Rock would have 
to be disappointed and the Little Rockers 
got up a counter demonstration and thereby 
put Mr. Ellery in a deep quandary. Exactly 
how he will get out of this dilemmaof “good 
things” has not transpired,but at any rate,he 
will be here next Sunday night for a week’s 
stay at the Odeon, giving matinees only on 
Wednesday and Saturday of the coming 


week. 
et 

On Friday evening, March 7th, Mr. Guy 
Lindsley and his pupils, at the Germania 
Theater, presented four short plays. Inthe first, 
“The Setting of the Sun,’ Mr. John Alden Leo 
made a good impression as Rev. James Moor- 
field. ‘‘When Greek Meets Greek’’ by Jerome 
K. Jerome, was the second number, in which 
Miss Minnie Nyex as Mrs. Schofield,and Mr, 
J. Collier Marshall, as Mr. Schofield, did 
admirable work. Miss Bessie Barrows was 
excellent as Alice Winningham, and Mr, 
Lindsley himself played Tom Akland. “sea 
Drift,’ a one-act drama, also by Jerome, was 
the next attraction. Miss Blanche Rhoades, as 
Babara, displaying emotional ability. Miss 
Lulu Mathews, as Lilie, made a hit, by in- 
telligence and piquancy. Mr, Israel Freidkin, 
as Cecil, and Mr, John Alden Leo, as Fin- 
nicum,*were well cast. In the farce, ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
which concluded the performance, Mr. Israel 
Friedkin, in the title role, gave a good rendition 
of a difficult French dialect part. Miss Henrietta 
Woolman, as Mrs, Bush-Tree. gave evidence 
of talent for character comedy,and Mr, Albert 
S. McCloskey was pleasing in the light comedy 
role of Tom Sellers. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


The Century’s third week of the Castle Square 
season will afford dramatic musical contrast in 
the ‘‘Bohemian Girl,’ and a double bill of ultra- 
modern music embracing Mascagni’s ‘‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’ and Leoncavallo’s "z 
Pagliacci.’’ Lovers of the old fashioned school 
of music will revel in the ‘‘Bohemian Girl,” with 
its wealth of ballads strung like jewels of music 
upon the slender thread of the Polish story. ‘‘I 
Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble Halls’ will be 
allotted to Miss Gertrude Rennyson, while the 
“Heart Bowed Down” will be given to EK, A. 
Clark. To Mr. Sheehan and Mr. Delamotta 
will fall the joy of being enco:red for ‘Then 
You’ll Remember Me,’”’ while Miss Marion Ivell, 
with her long-drawn, rich, full lower notes and 
her ringing upper tones, will sing “Bliss For- 
ever Past.’ The full cast of the ‘Bohemian 
Girl” is as follows: Arline, The Bohemian 
Girl, Miss Gertrude Rennyson;—Tuesday night, 
Miss Norwood) Queen, Marion Ivell; Thaddeus, 
Messrs, Sheehan and Delamotta; Count, HK. A. 
Clark; Florestine, George Tennery; Devilshoof, 
Francis J. Boyle. In the double bill Miss 
Josephine Ludwig will be heard as Nedda, at 
each performance of “I Paglaicci,”’ singing the 
role to the Canio of Mr. Sheehan and the Tonio 
of Mr. Goff. Miss Norwood and Mr. Delamotta 
will sing the principal roles in ‘‘Cavelleria 
Rusticana,”’ 
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Mr. James K. Hackett, will appear at the 
Olympic ‘Theater, beginning Monday, the 
seventeenth, in the dramatization of Winston 
Churchill’s popular novel ‘‘The Crisis.” Many 
of the scenes are laid in this city and to those 
familiar with old St. Louis the play will prove 
especially interesting. The play will introduce, 
it is said, General Grant, Lincoln, Frank P. 
Blair, Nathaniel Lyon and other celebrities. 
Some of the scenery will be painted from war- 
time pictures of St. Louis localities. The play 
should be a great hit in the place where its 
action takes place,and some of that action went 
on near the very theater in which Mr. Hackett is 


to appear. 
as 


Victor Leon’s ‘“‘Gebbildete Menschen,’ pre- 
sented by the Germania Stock Company Sun- 
day evening, is a play of unique construction in 
that it has neither villian nor an adventuress. 
The company did some very effective work. 
Herr Oscar Hahn’s benefit was well attended 
Wednesday evening. ‘Therese Krones,” by 
Karl Hoffner, in which Leona Bergere essays 
the leading role, will be the attiaction Sunday, 
March 16th. Wednesday, the 19th, Miss Grethe 
Maertens will be tendered a benefit,on which 
occasion Sardou’s great sensational play, 
‘Dora,’ will be presented, 





The performance at the Standard Theater this 
week, is above the average, the girls prettier, 
the music brighter and the features of the show 


Physical Culture 


The Victor System of Physical 
Culture uniformally and perfectly de- 
velopes every muscle of the body 
without use of apparatus—no abnor- 


mal development of 


Will 


physical symmetry. 


obtains faster results. 





Equitable Building. 


St. Louis, March Ist, 1902. se 3 
Hundreds of St. Louisians will cheerfully recommend my system. 
Instructions by mail or under my personal supervision at your home. 


or classes at my Physical Culture Institutions. 
Send two-cent stamp for free booklet “Physical Culture.” 


Place. 


muscles at the sacrifice of others. Is 
a cure and a preventive of Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nerv- 
ous Disorders and all lung troubles. 
not only develop muscular 
strength, but will give sound mind 
and body, healthy complexion and 
Requires but 15 

minutes a day. Obesity reduced. 
ViIcTOR:—I write these words of com- 
mendation in consideration for what 
your “Physical Culture’ 
done forme, Your method of develop- 
ing exceeds any system I ever tried, as it 
Within three 
weeks the result has been most gratify- 
ing, and I heartily endoase your system, 

Yours Truly, J. MEYER HARRIS, 

Harrris Shoe Co, 





For Men, 
@omen 
and Children. 


one set of 


system has 





Private lesons 
Holland Building or 4147 West Belle 


“VICTOR,”—HOLLAND BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, 





more entertaining, than has been seen at that 
playhouse for weeks, Following ‘‘Harry 
Bryant’s Burlesquers,” the “‘City Club Company” 
will be the attraction. 


Fs 
A dainty brochure done in green and gold 


has recently been issued exploiting the ex- 
cellence of the cuisine and the dining de- 
partments on the “Katy Flyer” line. II- 
lustrations of various depots and eating 
stations showing the interior of elegantly 
furnished, inviting dining-rooms form one 
of its most attractive features. A folder, 
gotten out also bythe M. K. & T. Ry., is 
very unique in that each one contains a 
Mexican un centavo, or one cent piece, 
securely pasted on one side, the other bear- 
ing the “Katy” advertisement. Tourists 
traveling South and West should call upon 
the M. K. & T. people before purchasing 


tickets elsewhere. 
FF 


Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 
$1.00, 


Jhis Month's 
Official Guide 
of St. Louis 


Contains a double-page 
illustration showing the 


+ aw 'e } 
World's Fair Site 
and Main Buildings. 
This Guide srenue and Boulevard Disec: 
tory illustrated with photo-engraved City Maps. 


. Time Tables of all Railways cen- 
Railway tering in St. Louis, . 


JIt's the Best 


City Guide Published. 
100 crby mal tem LOG 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ADV. CO. 


Suite 16, 17, 18, No. 110 N. 4th St. 
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HIRSCH’S USELESS MILLIOMS. 


BY I. ZANGWILL. 
* 





The proverb “rich asa Jew,” is ridicu- 
lously untrue, for the vast majority of Jews 
of the world just keep their heads above 
pauperdom. But every now and then a 
Jew looms upso monstrously rich that the 
proverb acquires a new lease of life. Such a 
Jew was Baron Maurice de Hirsch, whose 
death, some five years ago, enriched the 
English treasury by more than a million in 
death duty. He had made his millions by 
Turkish railway contracts, cutely drawn up. 
Even before his death the baron had become 
a legendary personage, and his friendship 
with the then Prince of Wales had made 
him a “household word.” He was a sports- 
man, and it was said that to revenge himself 
upon the Jockey club of Paris, which had 
black-balled him, he purchased the costly 
premises on which the club stood and turned 
the members out. 

In appearance he was a Bavarian Jew, 
rather tall, portly and good looking, with 
a few wisps of gray hair round his bald head, 
and a great iron-gray mustache, hiding a 
mouthful of Jewish humor, a jovial good 
fellow, runner of race horses and man of 
the world. 

Yet this was the manin whom, late in 
life, woke the feeling of kinship with the 
toiling masses of his persecuted brethren. 
For behind the man of affairs lay the 
dreamer of the Ghetto. 

“I have no children,” he was wont to say. 
And his aspirations were nobly seconded by 
his wife, the Baroness Clara. 

Five years before his death he formed the 
Jewish Colonization Association, with a capital 
of $2,000,000 divided into 20,000 shares, 
of which 19,990 were taken up by the baron 
himself, who was then domiciled in Paris; 
Lord Rothschild took one share, the late Sir 
Julian Goldsmid took another, and the same 
was done by the other gentlemen necessary 
to make up the legal quorum of a public 
company. The most interesting of the re- 
maining names is that of Ernest Cassel, who 
has just come into fame as the anonymous 
donor of $1,000,000 to the king for a 
Consumption Hospital. 

At Baron Hirsch’s death $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000 more passed over to this associa- 
tion. The object of all these millions,as defined 
by the articles of the association to be found 
at Somerset house, and as popularly known 
some ten years ago, when Baron Hirsch was 
hailed everywhere as the “new Moses,” was 
to take the Jews from the congested cities of 
the Pale in Russia (in which they are im- 
mured by the government), and to trans- 
form them into agriculturists. A good 
many people thought that it was the baron’s 
desire ultimately to lead the people back to 
Palestine, having first trained them to the 
life of the fields. However this be, it is cer- 
tain that the colonies he founded were in 
the new world, and mainly in the Argentine, 
in South America. 

There was one great reason why he did 
not go to Palestine immediately, and that 
was because Baron Edmond de Rothschild 
was already making colonies in that country. 
The first emigration to Palestine was, how- 
ever, not artificial, but had come of itself. 

Unable to endure longer the slow torture 
by which the life is officially squeezed out of 
the Jews of Roumania and Russia, a num- 
ber of the victims of persecution fled to 
Palestine, where, devoid of any agricultural 
implements, they found themselves con- 
fronted by a rude soil, covered with stones. 
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Undaunted, they tore at the soil with their 
fingers, famished and fevered, dying by 
scores. Baron Edmond de_ Rothschild 
passed by on his honeymoon, and there arose 
in his generous heart the wish to save these 
poor people. He began to buy land, and to 
found colonies regardless of expense, and 
more Jewish labor was attracted to Palestine. 

Alas! his heart was good, but his plan 
was bad. For undertakings, subsidized by 
an endless capital, rarely succeed; all the 
energy and initiative are taken out of 
people who have not to make their holdings 
pay. But to some extent Baron Edmund 
was also to blame, for he does not desire 
energy or initiative on the part of his 
laborers; he loves to pull the strings and 
make the figures work. The result was that 
he—like Baron Hirsch—produced only pup- 
pet peasants. 

A few years ago Baron Edmond fell ill— 
his constitution was never strong—and, fear- 
ing he could no longer give proper attention 
to his beloved colonies, he asked the Jewish 
Colonization Association, which was adminis- 
tering all the Hirsch colonies, to take his in 
charge, too. This was done, under certain 
conditions, and though Baron Edmund, 
fortunately recovering, has since returned 
to a seat in the administration of his colonies, 
it is the Jewish Colonization Association 
which, by a strange turn of fortune, directs 
the destinies of Jewish colonization, both in 
the Old World and in the New. 

In 1894 Baron Hirsch was in the highest 
spirits about the progress of the colonies. 
The initial difficulties had been conquered, 
though they had been far greater than he 
had foreseen. He was looking forward to 
a great development. Every year he would 
pluck five thousand more people from their 
Russian prison, till at last he should have a 
great and flourishing population. In two 
years he would summon the press of the 
world to see the glorious result. Alas! in 
two years he was dead. And now, despite 
the millions in the hands of his trustees, 
what remains of his scheme? 

Of the twenty-two colonies in the Argen- 
tine, not one pays, and scarcely one gives 
any prospect of paying. Even from Moses- 
ville, which was the bright spot in the dark- 
ness of last year’s report, there has just 
come to hand the news, “Crop nil” Twenty 
of the colonies are in the province of Entre 
Rios, the erratic climate of which has proved 
to be quite fatal to farming. Most of the 
sites, coo, were badly chosen in relation to 
water and possible markets. And despite 
all the propping-up and pauperization, they 
are only inhabited by 906 families. 

The Palestine colonies are as bad, or 
worse, and to make them pay the Jewish 
Colonization Association has gone to work 
in a harsh, economical spirit. 

“Charity, like a cloak, covers a multitude 
of sins,” but there never was such a strange 
illustration of this proverb as the widespread 
patchwork cloak of miscellaneous benefi- 
cence with , which the Hirsch trustees 
cover up their failure as colonizers, their in- 
competence to carry out the provisions of the 
testator’s will. For their undertakings 
comprise no less than 193, few of which 
have any direct connection with colonization. 
While the articles require them to make 
colonies supplied with every element of ex- 
isteuce, these trustees scarcely ever rise to 
anything beyond schools. The articles say 
“Found colonies, and then put schools in 
them for the colonists.” The trustees build 
schools—in Roumania, etc.—and forget al- 
together about the colonies. It is as if 
somebody had left money for a railway, 
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To the Artistically 
Tempered. 


A showing of High Art Furniture wrought by the United Crafts, 
—chairs—tables—benches—cupboards—cabinets and the like, in 
the quaint shapes now seen in the House Beautiful of the truly 
artistic— 

The pleasing gray-brown effects of these woods—with their fine 
tones of green—harmonize most beautifully with the soft shades 
of Oriental rugs and hangings—all pieces, whether a plain porch 
chair for the Summer house or a fireside settle to add grace to the 
drawing room, show the same artistic shape and subdued wood 
color which is characteristic of this furniture. 


You will doubtless enjoy seeing this unique assemblage and we 
will be glad to have you come— 


Scruggs, Vanderboort & Barney have exclusibe control of the 
United Crafts furniture for St. Louis— 
In Antique 
Floor Coverings— 


There is a new Goerevan rug in the dull old reds, blues and yel- 
lows, with the medalion set in a frame of black which is very 
effective— 

Equally so are the new, yet very old—Khorassans—in genuine 
antique patterns as soft neutral tints in wood color, or the par- 
ticularly lovely dull old rose effects—We will be glad to have you 
see these beautiful examples of Oriental handicraft—The prices 
are particularly attractive— 


‘“Ostermoor”’ 


Is a good name for every housekeeper to know—it stands for the 
patent elastic felt mattress—the best mattress that has ever been 


made— 


It is absolutely proof against anything unclean—the most elastic 
and comfortable—will never pack nor become uneven and lumpy 
—will wear next to forever—in a word, is the mattress that you 
will want when you know all about it— 


Size 4 feet 6 inches wide, weight, 45 pounds, at $15.00. 
Size 3 feet 6 inches wide, weight, 35 pounds, at $11.70. 
Covered in a special high-grade satin-finished ticking — 


We are sole St. Louis agents for this mattress. 


Leeupgilindaraet Sfiainey 


BROADWAY, OLIVE AND LOCUST STREETS. 
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provided with every requisite, and the 
money was spent in building station-masters’ 
cottages, but hardly ever a line, a station, or 
a train. 

The articles indeed prescribe railways and 
even fortifications. No one who is thinking 
principally of.schools talks of fortifications. 
Beyond question, Baron Hirsch had in his 
mind the acquisition of a large tract of unoc- 
cupiei territory which might become the 
future home of the millions of Russian and 
other Jews who were unable or unwilling to 
assimilate with the Western world. But in 
what a miserable bog has the great scheme 
ended! 

Most of the trutees responsible (or half 
responsible) for this heartrending result are 


unknown to fame—for, I fancy, Lord Roths- 
child and Sir Ernest Cassel have long 
ceased fto have any active connection with 
the work—and, in the obscurity which en- 
velopes the trustees, all public knowledge 
of their failure is alike obscured. In ar- 
rogant obscurity they meet and muddle. 
They refuse even to publish a_balance- 
sheet. Not that they do not mean well, but 
they have no general scheme. And without 
a plan even millions are but as water thrown 
into a leaky bucket. 
ee 

Tom: Congratulations, Jack, old boy! 
I hear that you are engaged to one of the 
pretty Ryder twins. How do you ever tell 
them apart? Jack: I don’t try to.—N._Y. Life 
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THE WUERPEL EXHIBITION. 





The collection of paintings nowon ex- 
hibition at Mr. Strauss’ studio, March 8 to 
15, deserves more than a passing mention, 
not only on account of the pictures them- 
selves, but because this is the first “one 
man” exhibition, by a St. Louis artist, that 
has been held here in years. There are not 
many producing artists in our city who can 
show such a number of finished works. 

Mr. Edmund H. Wuerpel, whose work 
this is, should be better known to the public. 
That he is not is not altogether the fault of 
the public, for he has never before shown 
his work except as a member of the Society 
of Western Artists and the St. Louis Artists’ 
Guild, and then only small and comparatively 
unimportant things. He has done more ex- 
hibiting away from home, having frequently 
sent work to Philadelphia and Chicago, to 
the Paris Salon, and also to the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900 andthe Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo. The paintings shown in 
Paris and Buffalo are included in this 
exhibition. The Museum of Fine Arts pos- 
sesses one of his paintings which is perhaps 
as representative of his style as any single 
work could be. Mr. Wuerpel’s paintings 
are largely ideal, and are apt to be considered 
less true to nature than they really are, for 
the reason that he usually represents that 
fleeting time of day—just after sunset—with 
which most people are not familiar; that is, 
not familiar enough to recognize nature in 
the various garbs she then assumes. 

It is astonishing that so young a man 
could have produced so many works as Mr. 
Wuerpel has; the paintings now on exhi- 
bition form but a small part of his collection, 
his home and studio being filled almost to 
overflowing. Over half his time is occupied 
with other duties. He is Superintendent 
of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, and 
besides the business affairs connected with 
that position has charge of the morning 
classes in drawing and painting from life. 
He lectures throughout the winter, not only 
to the students of the school, but to many 
local clubs and societies. In fact he is quite 
well known to many St. Louisians as a 
lecturer, who, though they doubtless know 
him as a painter, do not think of him asa 
producing artist. 

In summer Mr. Wuerpel sketches from 
nature, never during that time painting a 
finished picture. He then uses these 
sketches as foundations for his larger works, 
often taking parts from several sketches to 
form the composition of one harmonious 
whole. He isa landscape painter pure and 
simple, though he has done some work in 
portraiture for friends and members of his 
family. 

No illustration can give a just idea of the 
artist’s ability. His work isa kind that is 
very hard to photograph, it being almost im- 
possible, with a camera, to produce the 
slight differences in tone which make up a 
large part of the charm of Mr. Wuerpel’s 
work. The fading light showing between 
the trunks or over the tops of the trees, re- 
produces as spots of light, totally changing 
the character of the work. Mr. Wuerpel, 
at times, leaves his deep, cool greens and 
paints in another tone. “The Poplars” is 
the best example of this manner and is as 
pleasing but not as familiar as the other. 

The pictures will remain on exhibition 
until March 15th, and certainly all who are 
interested in the development of art in St. 
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Louis should not fail to see the work of her 
most prominent artist. M. C. 
Fe 
SHE LOST NOTHING. 





A distinguished naval officer was telling 
this story on himself the other evening to a 
gathering of his friends. At the time of 
his marriage he had been through the Civil 
War and had had many harrowing experi- 
ences aboard ship, through all of which he 
kept his courage and remained as calm as a 
brave man should. As the time for the 
ceremony came on, however, his calmness 
gradually gave away. At the altar, amid 
the blaze of brass buttons and gold lace 
marking the full naval wedding, the officer 
was all but stampeded, and what went on 
there seemed very much mixed to him. 
Fearing the excitement of the moment would 
temporarily take him off his feet, the officer 
had learned the marriage ceremony letter 
perfect, as he thought, and he remembered 
repeating the words after the minister in a 
mechanical sort of way. 

After the ceremony was over and all was 
serene again, including the officer’s state of 
mind, the kind clergyman came upto him 
and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Look here, old man,” he said, “you 
didn’t endow ycur wife with any worldly 
goods.” 

“What’s that?” asked the bridegroom, 
with something of astonishment in his voice. 

“Why, I repeated the sentence, ‘With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow’ several 
times, and despite my efforts, you would not 
say it after me.” 

The bridegroom seemed perturbed for a 
moment, and then a beaming light came 
into his face. 

“Never mind, sir,” he said, “she didn’t 
lose a blessed thing by my failure.” — 

Washington Star. 
+ Ft 
WHISTLING FOR HEALTH. 





Whistling as a health exercise is now 
advocated by German and Swedish profes- 
sors of physical training. They say that 
great benefit results from a conscientious 
practice of the simple art. But they re- 
quire a systematic and constant effort on 
the part of the beneficiary. Drill schools 
have been formed where one of the chief 
exercises consists in lying flat, back down- 
ward, on a table and simply breathing and 
expelling air from the lungs with regularity 
and vigor. Dumb-bells and Indian clubs 
have been discarded by the advanced health 
culturists in those institutions. As a method 
of prolonging life and strengthening the 
human frame against sickness whistling is 
said to be beyond compare. Development 
of chest and neck muscles is one of the 
special advantages claimed for the exercise. 
Long, deep breathing is an essential for a 
good whistler, as it is not permissible to 
draw in the breath except during the inter- 
vals of the sound production. Besides the 
good that accrues to the performer’s general 
health there is an advantage in knowing 
how to whistle well. It is recognized as a 
ceriain form of musical art, and as such is 
capable of giving pleasure to the listener.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locist, 
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An Ideal Present § 


For Mother 
For Sister 

For Sweetheart 
For Wife 


For Easter 

For a Birthday 

For an Engagement 
For a Wedding 


Jonnets Jo a Wifes 
By Srnest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Uerse in the past quarter of a century. 


Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
in a slide case. 


PRIcE, $1.25 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
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Wainwright Bldg. 


HERBERT G CHIVERS, 





(BOTH PHONES) 


STORES 

My success in Office 
Saksontapmen 

ment 
of available space to 
best advantage for 
light and ventilation 
and an introduction 
of up-to-date devices 
of great convenience 


HOT SPRINGS ARKANSAS... 
THE PARK HOTEL 


Under new management. Entirely fire-proof, 
$30,000 in recentimprovements, Finest Cafe and 
Grill Rooms west of New York, A strictly first- 
class Family Hotel, catering only to select pa- 
tronage. Cuisine enencotied. J. R. Hays, for- 
merly Prop. Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich., and C. A. Brant, formerly Supt. Union 
League Club, Chicago, Lessees. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ECONOMICAL EDWARD. 





Once there was a young fellow named 
Edward who could make a Dollar go as far 
as the next one. He wore Hand-Me-Downs 
that looked as if they had been made by a 
Swell Tailor. He kept his Trousers on 
Hangers, and took such good care of his 
Wardrobe that a Suit would last him from 
three to five years. He shaved himself and 
blacked his own Shoes, and borrowed a 
Paper to read. 

So that although his Salary didn’t make 
him round-shouldered taking it Home, he 
was enabled to soak a couple of the Green 
Kind each month, and was contemplating 
Matrimony. 

Edward estimated that two of them could 
get along comfortably on his Pay without 
cracking the Nest Egg. In Fact, he had it 
all figured out. The House Rent would be 
so much, and the Groceries would stand him 
something, and he allowed $200 a year for 
Clothing. He knew that he could worry 
along on half of that Amount, and he had 
heard that Dresses were cheaper than Suits 
of Clothes. 

One Evening, just about the time when he 
was waiting for a Chance to nab the Girl, he 
was at the House with other Callers, among 
them several Women. 

They were asking the Real Thing about 
some Finery she had just purchased. She 
said she knew it must be an awful Bore to 
Men, but she supposed she would have to 
show it. So she went upstairs and came 
back with enough Merchandise to fill one of 
Wanamaker’s Windows. 

The Women Callers went into Convulsions, 
and the Men looked at it solemnly and said: 
“Yes, it’s Purty.” 

“Ain’t that a Dream?” asked the Real 
Thing, holding up a Picture Hat. “I got 
that for next to Nothing. He wanted 60, 
but I jewed him down to 55.” 

“How much did your Tailor-made set you 
back?” asked one of the Callers. 

“Only 150” replied the Real Thing. 

“My, that’s awful Cheap,” said the Caller. 

“Yes, and I think it’s just as good as the 
Expensive Kind. O, by the way, Tessie, I 
saw a Boa yesterday, that was a Looloo. I’m 
going to have it, too. The Man wants 200 
for it.” 

They were so busy looking at the new 
Dads they did not notice that Edward had 
fallen back in a Swoon. He recovered 
sufficiently to find his way back to the 
Boarding-House, but he destroyed the $100- 
a-Year Estimate, and the Real Thing was 
never again annoyed by having him call 
her upon the Phone.—George Ade, in New 
York Herald. 

FF 
A KISS THAT_KILLED. 





One of the most fatal kisses ever known 
was that given by a young Spaniard sailor to 
his fiance nine years ago, for it brought 
about the decimation of a town. The 
Madonna, a Spanish vessel, put into the 
little seaport of Candalo, on the coast of 
Florida, flying the yellow flag, and was 
accordingly ordered to remain in quarantine, 
for more than one member of the crew ex- 
hibited symptoms of the bubonic plague. But 
the sailor in question disobeyed orders, and 
put off in a boat for the shore one evening, 
where, having sought out his /iance, 
whom he had not seen for some years, he 
embraced her. A few days later the effects 
of the kiss became painfully evident, though 
the culprit returned tothe ship by stealth 
the same night. The girl succumbed to the 
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plague, which spread through the town so 
rapidly that more than 200 persons died out 
of a total population of 1,500. 
Fe SF 
sTHE SOUBRETTE’S EXCUSE. 





Edward McWade, author of “Winches- 
ter,” has discovered that what the average 
soubrette girl doesn’t know about making 
excuses would be of little use to any school- 
boy. While rehearsing “Winchester,” just 
before starting out this season, the soubrette 
showed up a day late. Having offended 
before, Mr. McWade determined to make 
an example of her before the whole company. 
When she appeared next day he asked with 
a voice thathad the tenderness of a buzz- 
saw: “Miss B—, do you know that you are 
a day late? What excuse have you to 
offer?” “I didn’t bring it with me, Mr. 
McWade,” she answered, timidly. “Bring 
what?” thundered the- author, thinking he 
was being trifled_ with. _“My excuse, Mr. 
McWade. You see, I got married yesterday, 
but I didn’t think you wanted to see my 
husband.” “We will proceed with the 
rehearsal,” said Mr. McWade, somehow 
feeling as though he hadn’t made much 
progress as a stern stage manager.— Boston 
Herald. 

FF 


ROSEBERY’S TACT. 

The political will o’ the wisp, Lord Rose- 
bery, is very agile in getting out of a 
difficulty neatly. Long practice has gone 
far to make him perfect. Years ago he 
gave a dinner to a number of his tenants. 
Sitting next to him at table was a worthy 
farmer who evidently was unaccustomed to 
such surroundings and such fare as he found 
at Dalmeny. When ices were put down be- 
foreeach guest, the farmer, not knowing 
what he had to tackle, took one of his usual 
large spoonfuls. He got a shock, but man- 
fully struggled and got over it. Turning to 
Lord ‘Rosebery j[he| said: “The puddin’s 
froze.” His lordship,“with that consider- 
ation for the feelings of others which is his 
well-known characteristic, took a spoonful, 
and, lifting his eyebrows to express feigned 
surprise, replied, “By Jove, so it is!” 

Fe Ft 
COSTLY DISCIPLINE. 








A popular Cleveland doctor tells this story 
of a bright boy, his own, who had reached 
the mature age of 9 after an early career 
marked by many wild and mischievous 
pranks. 

His restless nature had made himsome- 
thing of a torment to his teacher at times, 
and one afternoon, not long ago, she kept 
him after the others were dismissed and had 
a serious talk with him. Perhaps she was a 
little afraid that her admonitions were falling 
on stony ground. Anyway, she finally said: 

“I certainly will have to ask your father 
to come and see me.” 

The teacher thought she had made an im- 
pression. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “I must send for 
your father.” : 

“You better not,” said the boy. 

“Why not?” inquired the teacher. 

“ ’Cause he charges $2 a visit,” said the 
scamp.—Cleveland Leader. 

Ft 
Railroad policy—“What is your policy?” 
inquired the inquisitive individual of a great 
railroad lawyer, “Our policy,” replied the 
railroad lawyer, “is miillions for defense, 
but not a cent for damages.”—Co/lumbus, 
Ohio, State Journal. 
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Press ‘Opinions 


About 


The Imitator. 





AS to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of 
the reading world for his clever presentment of the new 
/y wrinkle in our National costume. It may do us good to see 


3 ourselves as others see us.—Chicago Journal. 


The story is told with great skill, cleverness and wit. The 
author’s language is irreproachable English. The man who 


wrote this book is fitted for nobler things. He is capable of 
writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. And against 
the background of manikins, dudes, swells and generally unimportant 
personages who roam or dance through its pzges shines one clear star. 
And that is Jeanette. She is as lovely and spiritual as a half-open rose. 
Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality aad her strength. 
She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 


has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 


“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. Although avow- 
edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 
society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 
atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. . . . Con- 
siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 
more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 
There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 
decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 


relished.—St. Louis Republic. 


“The Imitator” is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 
eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 
kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 
little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 
mended. There is a tendency toward e,igrammatical sparkle and 
poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 
flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 


pleasing.— Baltimore News. 


PrRIcE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
The “Mirror,” Ozark Building 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





The bulls are in very bad humor. And 
no wonder. The poor fellows have a hard 
row to hoe nowadays. Things do not work 
well, and the situation is anything but in- 
spiring and auspicious. Bruins are every- 
where; their forces are augmenting every 
day. The public very wisely keeps aloof, 
and the professionals can do what they 
please. The syndicates are interested and 
anxious spectators; they are patiently wait- 
ing for the day when the public will return 
and enter the speculative vortex with its old- 
time recklessness. Up to this writing, 
there is nothing at hand that would war- 
rant the conclusion that an upward move- 
ment has commenced. Factors are de- 
cidedly more in favor of the bears than the 
bulls. Every sensible person can notice 
that. If syndicates were not supporting the 
market, prices would succumb quickly and 
decisively. Stocks are at present not main- 
tained by natural forces. The whole thing 
has a most artificial and, therefore, disquiet- 
ing aspect. How long this state of affairs 
may continue cannot be foreseen. The 
natural conclusion, however, is that it can- 
not last much longer. If stocks cannot be 
advanced, they will have to be let down 
some day. 

Among the adverse factors, the following 
are the most prominent and significant: 
Higher money-rates, gold exports, reports, 
of crop-damage; gradual decreases in rail- 
road revenues; litigation about railroad con- 
solidation and expanding imports and 
receding exports. Money rates are firmer, 
although still cheap, comparatively. A 
further advance will undoubtedly check gold 
exports, for the time being, but will work to 
the discomfiture of disgruntled bulls. Bank 
reserves are exceedingly low; they are less 
than $4,000,000, and, unless loans experi- 
ence a sharp contraction soon, the bank 
statement this week will disclose another 
reduction in surplus reserves. It will be a 
most difficult, if not impossible, matter to 
boost stocks with reserves at such low ebb. 
A good buying movement would soon re- 
duce holdings below legal requirements, 
and such a thing could not be allowed at 
this time of the year, with April settlements 
close at hand. 

Thus it will be seen that the situation is in 
favor of the bears. All that is needed to 
bring about a good-sized break isa wide- 
awake, powerful and energetic bear leader. 
According to fairly reliable reports, some 
big traders are contemplating a change of 
tactics and a switching over to the side of 
the reactionists. The expectation is, there- 
fore, justified that the stock exchange will 
witness more lively and interesting sessions 
before a great while. Another feature that 
is favoring the bears is the absence of some 
leading bulls from Wall street. Morgan 
will also make his departure soon, and the 
argument is that he would not leave at this 
time if a bull campaign was close at hand. 
However, it must be borne in mind that 
Morgan was abroad last year, while the wild 
upward movement was in full swing in New 
York. He was, atthat time, undoubtedly 
doing his share in intensifying the craze 
and struggle for control of railroad pro- 
perties at absurdly inflated prices. 

The London market has been shaken up 
by news of another serious reverse to 
British armsin South Africa. There had 
been entirely too much optimism over there 
in reference to the war situation. The late 
sobering-up ought to have a salutary effect, 
and restrain wild-cat proceedings in stock 
exchange speculation. The struggle with 
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the Boers is not yet over, by any means, and 
holders of Kaffirs may have a good many 
sleepless nights before the temple of Janus 
is closed again. British consols have also 
suffered a little relapse in consequence of 
the bad news. 

Action has at last been brought by the At- 
torney-General of the United States against 
the railroad merger in the Northwest. The 
bill was filed inthe U.S. Circuit Court for 
the district of Minnesota. The allegations 
specify a violation of the Sherman-Anti- 
Trust Law of 1890. There is, for the time 
being, no further use of indulging in vain 
conjectures about the probable outcome of 
the suit. Wall street appears to have settled 
down to the belief that all this hubbub and 
ado will result in nothing, and that, no mat- 
ter what the final decision may be, there 
will be no confiscation of property or serious 
disturbance in the railroad world. Oppor- 
tunism has a potent voice nowadays, in 
courts as well as politics. 

Rock Island experienced a sharp rise 
lately on various contradictory rumors. 
Some have it that the road will be absorbed 
by the Vanderbilts, while others maintain 
that there will be either an increase in the 
dividend-rate, or melon-cutting. As a5 per 
cent dividend-payer, Rock Island is not 
much of a bargain at 168, so that there must 
be something of importance going on in 
reference to the property. The earnings of 
the company are very large, and an increase 
in the dividend-rate to 6 per cent would be 
amply warranted. 

Coal stocks are somewhat under the ban, 
owing to strike rumors. It is intimated that 
anthracite miners will be very unreasonable 
and stubborn in their demands for higher 
wages and other reforms, which the opera- 
tors will refuse to grant. Selling in Read- 
ing and Erie has been heavy in the past 
week, and a further drop would not be sur- 
prising. The lately published statements of 
the Reading show a highly gratifying state 
of affairs in the coal trade. The Delaware, 
L. & Western has likewise issued an annual 
statement that fully explained the recent 
sharp rise in the value of its shares. 

Reports of damage to winter wh: at in the 
Southwest continue to come in. There is, 
however, a good deal of skepticism regard- 
ing the reliability of these reports. Experts 
maintain that it is too early to make a good 
diagnosis of the condition of wheat fields. 
Some Wall street farmers cannot be moved 
from their position, however. They argue 
that wheat is ruined. The crop-killer will 
be very much in evidence for some weeks to 
come, and cut considerable ice in the move- 
ment of stock-market values. 

The directors of the St. Paul will declare 
the semi-annual dividend in the next few 
days. Common expectation is that they will 
recommend the usual rate of 3 per cent. 
It is said that investment buying of St. Pau) 
common is noticeable. Bull rumors are 
current about Pennsylvania and Illinois 
Central. The latter is regarded as a safe 
purchase at current quotations. 

There are continued rumors of a contem- 
plated conversion of United States Steel 
preferred into 5 per cent bonds. Some 
large stockholders do not relish the idea. 
They do not care to give up a7 per cent 
stock for a 5 per cent bond, even if the 
latter is a fixed charge. Of course, the 
motive in the scheme isthe anxiety of cliques 
to get rid of their holdings of stock. They 
believe that there will be a better demand 
for the bonds than there is for the shares. 
The plan has a dangerous appearance. It 
will not be a trifling matter to saddle the 
United States Steel Company with fixed 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 
$1,000,000.00 ° 
937,572.69 


H. A, FORMAN, President. KDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres.t 
G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN IL. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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Surplus and Profits,  - 





QF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Say 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 
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Saving Deposits 


Open an account for any amount (from $1.00 up,) add to it from 
time to time as your circumstances will permit, ere long you will have 
enough to invest in a bond or buy a lot. This company can be of assist- 


ance to you in more ways than one. 
Highest rates of interest on both check and savings accounts. 


Savings Department open till 8 o’clock Monday evenings. 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, 


(ORGANIZED APRIL, 1894.) 
SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $3,600,000. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 
300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, _ Direct 
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St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 


DEALERS IN 


High Grade Investment Securities. 
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H. Woop, President. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 





RICH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 


Capital.and Surplus, $5,000,000.2° 


EREST ON DEPOSITS. 
Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 
margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THB Mirror b 
stock and bond broker. 421 Olive street. 


Guy P. Billon, 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 














% 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about. 

A en 








Coup.|When Due.} Quoted 

Gas Co, $i J. D.| June 1, 1965) 10234 —103 

Park “ 6 |A.O./Aprill,1905)109 —110 

Property (Cur.)6 | A. O./Apl 10, 1906)110 —111 
Renewal (Gld) ; 65| J. D.|/Jun 25, 1907| 1C23¢ —10334 
A. O.|Apl 10, 1908/104 —105% 

3% J. D.|Dec., 1909)1023¢ —103 

" ere re J.|July 1, 1918)111 —112 

i 5 “« 3% | F. A.|Aug. 1, 1919)104 —105 

“s * 3% | M.S.|/June 2, 1920|104 —106 

““St’'r’g £100 4 | M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —108 
a (Gld) 4 |M.N./Nov. } 1912|1074%4—108% 

" “ A. O./Oct. 1, 1913)/1074g—110 

et J. D.|June ? 1914/109 —110 

= ** 3.65} M N.|May 1, 1915/104 —105 

as % F. A.jAug. 1, 1918} 102% —103 


actcsape donde cusiesnoett ng 





RE RS | $352,521,650 
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Funding 6........... F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903 i105 ~105% 

4 i race F. A./Feb. 1, 1921/102 —104 

School Lib. o 10-20|/J.&D./June, 1920/10¢ —106 

Ke cosicnaray A 0O.|Aprl 1, 1914|104 —106 

» : 5-20...| M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 

“ 4 10-20.) M. S.|Mch 1, 1918 108 —105 

Be 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 

0 —Gucccumne M. S./Mch. 1, 1918}105 —106 

6 4 10-20..| J. D./July 1, 1919)105 —107 

$3 4 10-20.. June 1, 1920)104 —106 

2 Sit ccivus J. J.\July 1, 1921/101 —103 

MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 

Due. Price. 

Alton Bridge 5s..........-.---.+------- 1913 | 75 — 80 

Carondelet Gas 68...............---+-- 1902 |100 —101 
Century Building 1st 6s ..| 1916 |106 —106% 

Century Building 2d 6s .| 1917 | -- — 60 

Commercial Building 1 1907 |101 —103 

Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 {100 —101 
Sydeene Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101% 
lock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1928 |106 —106% 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s................-.-- 1919 -—109 4% 

Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 |1153, —116 

Merch Bridge and es 5s} 1930 |1124¢ —113 

Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 {117 —119 
Missouri Edison oe marke 5s..| 1 914% — 92% 

Si. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s..| 1 0 —..... 

St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 934-94 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s... 1910 |10) —100% 

St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s......| 1912 |. 90 — 99 

St. L. Troy and ee Ry. 6s} 1919 |102 —104 

Union Dairy Ist 5s...................- 1901 {100 —101 

Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 |100 —104 

Union Trust Building 2d 6z...... 1908 | 75 — 80 

BANK STOCKS. 
Par ,;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 

American Exch..|$*50/Dec. ‘01, 8 SA|302 —3C5 

Boatmen’s.......... 100/Dec. ’01, 8%SA\2l9 —214 

Bremen ony ahh 100|\Jan. 1902 6 SA/325 —350 

Continental........ 1C0|Dec. '01, 4 SA/263 —266 

Fourth National 100) Nov. '01,5p.c.SA/289 —291 

Franklin............ 100|Dec. ‘01, 4 SA/180 —190 

German Savings 100|Jan. 1902,6 SA|330 —335 

German-Amer....| 100) Jan. 1902, 20 SA|775 --825 

International..... 100) Mar 1902. 136 qy|167 —175 

efferson Jan, 02, 4p.c SA|185 —200 





ayette 
Mechanics’ Nat.. 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100 


Northwestern..... 100 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100 
South Side ......... 100 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100 


Southern com.....| 100 
State National... 
Third National...| 100 





*Quoted 100 for par 





Mar 1902,2 qy 








Jan. 1902, 4 SA/525 


Mar 1901,1% qr/240 
Jan. 1902, 4 SA|160 


Mar 1902, 2% qy|324 -327 
Nov. 1901, 8SA..)125 —128 
Mar 1902, 8 —135 
Janu. 1902, 8SA.../110 —115 
Dec. 1901 8 SA... 209 


0 — 
Mar 1902, 13 qy|247¥4 -248 





TRUST STOCKS. 





Par] Last Dividend 


Am, Cen, Tr, Co. 
i || | eee 





Missouri Trust... 
Ger, Trust Co..... 








val.| Per Cent. Price. 
100 —168 





—201% 





STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 












































Coupons. Price. 
Cass Av. & F. G.......|.. 
cf ee J.&J. |1912)1023¢—103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... .... J. & J. |1907)109 —111 
Jefferson Ave............ , <2 eh eee 
, Ra M. & N. 2/1905|105 —107 
Lindell 20s Ss........... F. & A. /|1911/106 —107 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. /|1913)116 —116% 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& fF 1913|116 —116% 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,, M. & N. {1896/1085 —1C6 
ier ratenwimnssttance oS. RR Serene 
do Ist Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. (|1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. {1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & HE. &t. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
CE Tea J. &J. |1925)103 —107 
St. Louis ist 5s 5-20s} M.&N. /|1910/1003,—101% 
do Baden-St.L.58.| J.&J. 913) 10234 —103 
ae RE AEA eee 88 — 90 
do Con. 5s............. F.& A. |1921/105 —105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.|; M. & N. |1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /|1916)112}¢—114 
SO I Incas): -orcecncinnanenae | UA 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. |1904/104 —106 
do 2d 25s 6s... sel Ey SED 1909/106 —108 
do =. Mfg. Ss...| F.@A. |1916|107 —108 
Ae MY * Cae J.&D. |1918)121 —122 
United Ry’s _ As Oct. ’011%..|...... 8414 - 8434 
iz SS a eee 8844 - 8 % 
St. Louis faa Se, ST) Ee 284% — 284% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Last Dividend 
Ira. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent.. | 100| July 1901, 4 SA|227 - 232 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Parl Last Dividend pr 
val. __Per Cent. 
Am.Car-Fdry Co “Yoo Jan. 1902 36....... — 30 
wats pid) 100|Jan, 1902, 1% ar.| 88 — go 
Bell Telephone...| 100|Oct. 1901 Fs qr... 0 —160 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100|/May '96, 2......... 2— 4 
Central Land Co. = Mari90d 7 MO. a hs 
Consol. Coal....... an, 1002 1....... - 
Doe Bun Min, Co iw Mar 1902, % MO|128 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100 .....-...---.-----.----- —265 
HydraulicP.B.Co 100 Nov. 1901, 1...... 95 — 98 
K. & T. Coal Ce. 100| Feb.,’39 tae 48 — 52 
Sammars Com.....| 100) Aug. 1901 A. 10..|1 —115 
Kennard Pfd...... 100;Aug.1901 SA3%%./116 —120 
Laclede Gas,com} 100)Mar. 19022 p.c| £8 — 89 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100/Dec. 1901 SA 234/108 —109 
Mo, = S| a 40 — 44 
Mo. Edison com..{ 100} ..........---..---+----- 4 — 16 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100)Jan. 2 1% qr.|100 —101 
Schultz Beltin 100) Jan '02.q P< 97 —100 
SimmonsHawéc 100|Mar., 1902, 6 A\l72 —76 
Simmons do 100/Sept.19C2, 3368A/139 -—-142 
Simmons do ei 100|Oct. 19014 8.A../140 —145 
St. Joseph L,. Co.} 10)Mar. 19021} qy| 16 -- 17 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,2p.c.|46 —48% 
St. L. Brew. Com 410\Jan.,’99 4p.c./41 —£3 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100 pent. Wisin 45 — 52% 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100/Dec., '95, 2....... — 1% 
St.L.Transfer Co} 100 Feb ‘Jace, e qr...| 72 — 75 
Union Dairy....... = Nov., nat : qr...|135 —145 
Wiggins Fer. Co. oct. i 232 —240 
West’haus Brake} 50/Dec. e 175 —177 
*“ Coupler...... Se 46 — 49 





charges amounting to $25,000,000 per an- 
num, in addition to the $300,000,000 5 per 
cent bonds nov outstanding. The total 
annual fixed charges, after the conversion 
of the preferred stock, would amount to the 
nice little sum of, apprcximately, $40,- 
000,000. 

Obscure stocks are still in the ascendency. 
Leading issues are neglected, and this will 
probably continue to be the case for some- 
time tocome. There is hardly any induce- 
ment to trade in the present market. Long 
stocks should be a sale on every rally. 


eal 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





The central figure in local trading lately 
was St. Louis Transit. This stock came 
out in big blocks at rapidly declining 
prices. The total loss in value, in the past 
week, amounted to six points, the shares 
touching 25 at onetime. There has been a 
little rally since, but good demand is still 
lacking. People who were forced to let go 
are mad, of course. They make hints of 
disgraceful manipulation, of freezing-out 
innocent holders, etc. A few brokers talk 
of an approaching strike on the lines of the 
Transit Company. There is nothing definite, 
however. The stock dropped, and that 
very rapidly; holders were very anxious to 
sell and support did not come forth. That 
is the long and short of the whole thing. 
Explanations will undoubtedly be made 
before a great while. Whether Transit is a 
purchase at 25 or 26 is a matter of individual 
taste and opinion. There are people who 
would not care to invest in it at 15, while 
others think the stock is a bargain at 26. 

United Railways preferred dropped to 
about 82. Buying init was fairly good on 
the break. As a5 per ‘cent stock, it cannot 
be regarded as unduly high at 82, although 
there is plenty of it to go round. The 4 per 
cent bonds are dull at 8814. 

Trust stocks were fairly steady. Some of 
them managed to creep up a little. Trading 
was small, however, comparatively. Missouri 
is now selling at 132; Colonial at 223 and 
Germania at 202. Lincoln Trust is 257 bid, 
260 asked, and 31434 is asked for new Com- 
monwealth. Bank stocks remained firm. 
Third National advanced to 247 bid, 24814 
asked. 

Lighting stocks are lower. Laclede is 
quoted, nominally, at 88. Missouri-Edison 
shares are depressed; the preferred is hard 
to sell at 42. 

It is said that local banks have plenty of 
money to lend. Interest rates are from 414 
to 546 per cent. Sterling exchange is a little 
lower and quoted at 4.873. 
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A lady was looking for her husband, and 
inquired anxiously of a housemaid: “Do you 
happen to know anything of your master’s 
whereabouts?” “I’m not sure, ma’am,” re- 
plied the careful domestic, “but I think 
they’re in the wash.” 


21 
BAGLEY’S REVENGE. 





On one occasion, just previous to opening 
in one of the large Eastern cities, Joseph 
Jefferson dismissed his property man, Bag- 
ley, for humiliating him before a number of 
friends by familiarly addressing him as 
“Joey.” Bagley got drunk right away and 
that night paid his way to the gallery to see 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson present “Rip Van 
Winkle.” The angry frau had just driven 
poor, destitute Aip from the cottage, when 
Rip turned and, with a world of pathos, 
asked, “Den haf I no interest in dis house?” 
The house was deathly still, the audience 
half in tears, when Bagley’s cracked voice 
responded, “Only 80 per cent, Joey—only 
80 per cent.” 

Fe SF 

“When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the opposite 
direction.” 

ze Ft 
A BIT OF IRISH WIT. 





The beauties of Japan were under dis- 
cussion at the Authors’ club one night and 
John Boyle O’ Rielly was of the party. 

“Why,” said a gentleman who has toured 
the Orient thoroughly, “I believe it is the 
site of the lost paradise.” 

“No,” said O'Reilly, “I must except to 
that theory. I cannot understand how any 
man who has read Genesis can question that 
the Garden of Eden was in Ireland.” 

“What Scriptural passage sustains that 
assumption?” asked the other man. 

“I must admit,” said O’Reilly, “that it is 
based upon the fig leaf incident. Adam 
and Eve, you know, were evicted for the 
wearing of the green.”—/New York Times. 

FF 
A CHILD’S FANCY. 

Hennessey had a little daughter who 
said: “Mamma, what are the stars?” “The 
stars, my child, are the Angel Gabriel’s 
lamps. Every night at twilight the angel 
flies out of the gate of Paradise with a torch 
and lights all the stars.” On the following 
evening a storm darkened the heavens and 
the lightning zigzagged across the face of 
the sky. The child ran to her mother, ex- 
claiming: “Mamma, I think the angel is 
going to light his lamps now.” “Why do 
you think so, my daughter?” “Because he 
is striking his matches on the sky.” 

et 
PRINCE HENRY’S USE AT HOME. 





At the “Captains of Industry” luncheon to 
Prince Henry one of the hosts asked the 
conventional question: 

“How do you like America?” 

The prince, in a burst of sailor-like con- 
fidence, replied: 

“Oh, I’m having the time of my life. I 
don’t count for much over there, you know. 
They only use me to send to funerals.” — 
New York Evening Post. 
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#A FEELING OF SECURITY. 


Whether at home or abroad, there’s a 
feeling of security when you have your 
valuables stored in the vaults of 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 
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22 
WILHELMINA’S HUSBAND. 





Prince Henry, husband of Wilhelmina of 
Holland, has written a long letter, complain- 
ing of the miseries of his position as prince 
consort, to an old friend, a lieutenant in the 
chasseurs of the Kaiser’s bodyguard, of 
which Prince Henry was lately an officer. 
Among other things the Prince says: 

“The profession of prince consort is bur- 
dened with disagreeable features of which 
the outside world has no conception. To 
tell you the truth, I found my position very 
awkward from the start. Our marriage ser- 
vice says, very impressively, ‘He shall be 
thy lord,’ but for a prince consort to be that 
is a very difficult matter, particularly when 
everybody in palace, government and public 
regards you with suspicion, fearing that you 
may obtain too much influence or meddle 
with affairs of state. If I go hunting I am 
accused of leaving my wife alone and mak- 
ing her ill by my long absence. If I invite 
a few friends from home everybody says 
‘Shameful! He is peopling the court with 
his foreign creatures.’ Debts? Some 
papers say Wilhelmina paid millions for me, 
others that she refused to pay; still others 
that she bought mea farm worth a million 
of florins in Dobbin. They are all lies! 

“At first I expected something different 
from this. I did not expect a paradise, 
of course, for I always understood that Eden 
was wiped out after that affair of the apple. 
Still it is not altogether bad. I have im- 
pressive surroundings and plenty of outward 
show. It is ‘Your Royal Highness’ here, 
and ‘Your Royal Highness’ there, but, 
official flattery notwithstanding, I cannot re- 
gard myself otherwise than as a piece of 
scenery, to be shifted at the stage manager’s 
pleasure. Besides, I am not at all per- 
mitted todo as I please. ‘Make a show of 
yourself, hold your tongue and find a place 
where you are in nobody’s way’—that is 
the rule I have to observe. To be plain, a 
dog’s life in a most luxurious kennel. 

“To start well, I forced myself to be ex- 
tremely complimentary. I pronounced every- 
thing ‘very interesting,’ even though at times 
things struck me as extremely stupid—as 
stupid as our dinners and smokers at the offi- 
cers’ mess, for instance, and you know what 
that means. The people were not the only dis- 
agreeable things. I mention a few of these: 
The beer is thick; too many paintings; raw 
meat for dinner and red cabbage every third 
day. There are, as I have said, some good 
features. The best of them is that money is 
not so scarce as it used to be. In fact, I 
have plenty of it. 

“These Dutch listen to my amiable ex- 
pressions, and then they always say: ‘When 
we have a successor to the throne I 
do not know whether to smile or be angry 
atthe thought. The boy would be called 
crown prince and be of infinitely more con- 
sequence than I, his father. Indeed, I 
would be his subject—a complicated and 
disagreeable affair. I intimate to one of the 
gentlemen of the service that he should pay 
a little more attention tome. My action is 
called ‘German egotism.’ There being no 
heir, I go hunting. ‘German egotism,’ they 
say again, although the queen herself asked 
me to goto that Haarlem meet in order to 
screen the fact of her illness. And then— 
did the Dutch nation engage me as a nurse, 
pray? 

“Be assured, my dear count, those absurd 
stories of an open quarrel, of beatings and 
duels, are all rot, inventions of the cowardly 
canaille press. There wasn’t a word of 
truth in either of the stories. But what- 
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ever they have said and are saying against 
me, my hands are tied; the law will not help 
me. It will not punish my detractors. No 
state attorney in all Holland would raise his 
finger in my defense. Therefore, get a 
thick skin, Henry; cowhide will hardly be 
thick enough. Nowadays I cannot pick up 
a paper without seeing the most outrageous 
lies printed about me. And the comic 
weeklies! In their pages Wilhelmina and 
myself are now occupying the space formerly 
reserved for the royalities from the Balkans. 
I really would like to know where and when 
and in what way, I have given offense. No 
one can say that I proved a disappointment. 
Besides, letters from home tell me that 
every prince who ever was in a position 
like mine fared exactly as I do. My friends 
here tell me things will run smooth after a 
while. After a while—excellent consola- 
tion that! And inthe meantime, the boot- 
blacks at the street corners mock me to my 
very face. And I haveto look pleasant and 
act graciously from early morning till night. 

“Reading is not one of my passions—I 
hate old themes, but I had to find out how 
royal consorts acted in other countries and 
under similar circumstances. First, I find 
Francis of Lorraine, 1708 to 1765: Hewas 
married to the Empress Marie Theresa for 
twenty-nine years. They had sixteen chil- 
dren—you can’t ask for more—and he was 
stadtholder general of the Netherlands. His 
wife found time to rule the holy Roman 
empire of German nationality, and Francis 
had nothing to do with that. At any rate, 
he lived well, and left behind him a very re- 
spectable fortune. Another case: Albert 
the Coburger, who married the queen of 
England. Respecting him, the books are 
more explicit. He was a good-looking fel- 
low, too. Married for love, with the assist- 
ance of Uncle Leopold of Belgium. 

“The British used to poke fun at him and 
his fatherland, Parliament gave him an in- 
come that barely sufficed to pay for his 
gloves, and when he asked for the title of 
king consort, the House of Commons wished 
to know whether he intended to call himself 
king widower if his wife should die before 
him. Every year a child. When there were 
nine Albert succeeded in obtaining the poor 
title of prince consort. The multitude of 
children his wife bore finally gained him a 
certain degree of popularity, and in the end 
his position was quite comfortable.”—From 
Modern Society, 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 

To visit all points of the Great West for 
pleasure, education or business. 

The Union Pacific has authorized the 
following excursion rates: 

Twenty-Five Dollars from Missouri River 
points to California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton points every day during March and 
April. : 

Phenomenally low rates to the Pacific 
Coast and intermediate points. Single trip 
Colonists’ tickets open to all during the 
coming spring and summer. 

Special round trip excursion rates will be 
sold to the Pacific Coast at less than one 
cent per mile. Choice of routes returning. 

It will be to your advantage to make 
inquiry in regard to these low rates to the 
Pacific Coast before deciding on the trip. 

Call or address postal card to 

J. H. LotHrop, General Agent, 
903 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FF 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 

















Established 1850, Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

G14 OLive Srreer 





BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Only $50 


California 
and Back 


First-class round trip, open to every- 
body, $50, from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco; $47.50 
from St. Louis; $45.00 from Kansas 
City, via Santa Fe. ; 
Corresponding rates from all 

points east. 

Account National Convention, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

On sale April 20 to 27. 

Tickets good for return until 

June 25. 

Only line under one management 

all the way to California. 

Only line for both Grand Canyon 

of Arizona and Yosemite. 

Only line to California with 

Harvey meal service. 

Write for descriptive literature, 
enclosing 10 cents postage. 


SANTE FE 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 
108 N. 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CRAWFORD’S 


We give you in our bright, sparkling, clean, light and well-ordered store such values as you can find nowhere 


else, east or west, north or south, and we know what we are talking about!! 


Merit only (not soft soap) desires to win, with us !! 


New Colored Dress Goods 


By the carload—the choice culling of the mills of Europe 
and America. No such goods to be seen elsewhere. See 


windows. 


39 for 40-inch English Mohair Brilliantine, in navy blue 
Cc only, special value, worth 50c. 


29 for Silk-Striped Figured Challies, in cream, reseda, 

C blue, pink, old rose, helio, lavender and tan 
grounds, new French designs, 100 styles to select 
from; the best value ever offered. 


89 for 54-inch French Twill-back Broadcloth, all the 
C popular novelty shades, regular $1.25 values. 


In the new open-weave materials we have an endless variety 
of all the latest weaves and colorings, such as Voiles, 
Mistral Crepes, Crepe de Paris, Eolienne, French Barege, 
Illuminated Etamines and others too numerous to mention, 
ranging from 50c to $2.75 per yard, and as high as $35.00 
per pattern. The higher grades come in Dress Patterns, 
no two alike, and styles are confined to D. C. & Co. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies 2-clasp Kid Gloves, all colors and sizes—an actual $1.00 
glove—every pair guaranteed.............. REEL ERR A Fea Sig ARO eee Ps 


Ladies’ 2-clasp Paris point emb. Kid Gloves, all colors and sizes, $I 00 
Ne I Bia sdi cra sertinertttennsasinntiins ion comp sogaiebnignechinncibeinwens ° 





Ladies’ 3-clasp best quality Kid Gloves, all sizes, fitted to the hand, $l 2 5 
RE i iin idence dean vesicttrsanneijuledsosnacestancigrvneseetl ° 


The celebrated “Majestic” brand Ladies’ Kid Gloves, actual selling price 
everywhere is $2.00—this week, sizes 53¢ to 64, to 
NO RETR TI Sate iets eases MGA chains cod easusimavhacaces Rees 


SILKS. 


20-inch All-Silk Peau de Soie goods; made to sell 89c yard, long as 69 C 
they last, yard ................c--cceccccocceeeceeseseneenenenssneenennenercenssesnenscenesnsnnanenennnenenees 





24-inch Liberty Satin Foulards, all this season’s patterns, never sold 8 3 Cc 
for less than $1.29; yours for, yard.................-.:.cce:sesesesenesessneenenneeneees 


27-inch black Taffeta, wear guaranteed, cannot’ be matched for 
$1.10; all you want for, yard...........ccscseor--cv-ecscceersresennsentssessnnnesnnsenenenanens 








Phenomenal Shoe Purchase. 


$3.00 Shoes for $7.48. 


400 pairs of Ladies’ fine Vici Kid Shoes, with light Goodyear welted 
soles, an out and out $3 00 shoe, made by one of our best manufactur- 
ers for his Southern trade, but through some vicissitude of business 
change, left on his hands. He needed money. FOR SPOT CASH 
we bought the entire lot at one-half their actual value—you get $1 4 8 
Re Ny OI I scsi cnccecdnascscdaeicdacccanenscacdncsus nace ° 


Ladies’ $3.00 Vici Kid, Hand-Sewed Turn Oxfords—just to in- $I 08 
troduce our new spring line, this week..............2......22.c.c-cecs ccseeseseees * 


Misses’ $1.50 spring heel Lace Shoe, fine vici kid—just to compel your 
consideration of our great line of Children’s Shoes, sizes 


ok feo IRE tee alte 8 SADE AS EO ad CIO 89c 





NEW WASH GOODS. 


200 pieces of 36-inch wide Shirting Percale, in all fancy styles of the 
season for spring and summer shirts and‘ shirtwaists—come ‘and ° 12} 
make your selections while the line is complete, at, per yard............. aC 


500 pieces of book-fold 32-inch wide Madras Cloth, in red, blue, lavender 
and pink grounds, with plain and fancy stripes, an extra good | 5 
quality, at, per yard... eh C 


An extra fine line of 32-inch wide Printed Madras, for shirts and shirt- 
waists—this line runs in white grounds with neat black and colored 
stripes, one of the newest and best fabrics in the market for the 
I a ea oy ac satpah peda onpy pl sddcevoubideobvepmeo-eseees 


Just received <a lot of about 20 different styles, all dark colors, of our 
famous FOULARDETTE, which we bought a little under the 25¢ 
price—we will put these on sale this week, at per yard ........................ 

Special for this week will be our Oxford Striped Madras—this_fabric 
comes in all the latest stripes and figures, in perfectly fast colorings— 


should be sold at 25c, but to give the public a bargain, we place l 5 
CU A Oe coh sd avon .cchaca i beshnsa cpuptites cohmsacuabesehraaras C 





CORSETS. 


Our stock of summer net and bastiste Corsets is now complete and com- 
prises La Vida, P. D., Her Majesty, W. C. C., Kabo and all the best makes, 
at prices from $1.00 to $10.00. 


R. & G. Empire Girdles, in white and pink and blue; 
Special Price.............-...--.--:----seses csscssescsescsssnsenssessssnrensnsaeeses 


American Lady “Straight Form” Corsets, in white, blue and 
pink batiste; Special Price..................--cs0-cs-c-scecccsesssmeesesssneeseeneesneee 


D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 


Veveveoresue vetoes 
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REMINISCENCES OF RUSKIN. 





An interview with Mr. George Allen, 
Ruskin’s friend and publisher, throws some 
interesting light on the circulation of Rus- 
kin’s books. Asked as to whether he con- 
sidered that the public appreciation of 
Ruskin’s works was as great as ever, Mr. 
Allen replied: 

“It is even more so. The modern clergy- 
man buys him frequently, while his pre- 
decessor in the ’60s look upon him with a 
doubtful eye. To this day, ‘Unto This 
Last,’ which is by no means a book for the 
man in the street, sells to the extent of 
several thousand copies a year. Of ‘Sesame 
and Lilies’ I have sold one hundred thous- 
and copies.” 

Mr. Allen once said to Ruskin: “Are you 
not pleased that your books are selling so 
well?” “Ah!” he sadly replied, “people 
think a great deal more of my books than I 
do myself.” 

Mr. Allen told an incident which he thinks 
will “horrify staunch Ruskinians, but which 
will throw a new light on the man: 

“When Ruskin was giving lessons at 
Great Ormond street, he received a letter 
from a friend saying: ‘I am going to bring 
Tom Sayers to see you to-night’—it was 
just after Sayers had beaten Heenan in 
their celebrated fight. Ruskin said to me: 
‘Allen, bring some port to the college to- 
night, as Sayers is coming there and we 
must drink his health.’ I didso. Instead, 
however, of Sayers coming, his photo came. 
Ruskin was awfully disappointed.” 

A little of the wine was drunk, and the 
remainder Mr. Allen took, by Mr. Ruskin’s 
orders, to Mrs. Booth, Turner’s old house- 
keeper, who was then lying ill at Chelsea. 

In the early ’60s Mr. Allen and Mr. Rus- 
kin lived in Switzerland for a couple of 
years. 

“Among other incidents of our Swiss life, 
says Mr. Allen, I remember well seeing 
him on Easter Sunday, 1893, when we were 
high up in the mountains, kneel down and 
pray with a peasant girl at a wayside cross. 
He had a wonderful eye for the beauties of 
nature. I recollect him once breaking out 
into a rhapsody of delight on coming unex- 
pectedly across a sloping field of star 
gentians. He wanted to purchase the top 
of the Brezon mountain, a favorite of Tur- 
ner, and he said he would build a chalet on 
it and have Rossetti out to decorate it. I 
was one day talking to him about the (in 
those days inaccessible) peaks like the 
Aiguille Dru, the Aiguille Verte and the 
Aiguille du Geant, and he added, ‘Thank 
God, they will never get up those.’ ” 

Ruskin loved to feel that a peak had not 
been sullied by human footsteps. 

ze Fe 

A very unique wedding gift, shown at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 

ett 

Where they flourish—Crawford: “If 
you’re not going out to buy a new hat, but 
merely to look at them, what do you want 
with a dollar?” Mrs. Crawford: “Why, you 
can’t get a decent seat at the matinee for 
less than a dollar.”—Fx. 

Fe et 

A CLEVER CHILD—Frances (to her little 
brother): “Do be quiet, Johnny; don’t you 
know that there’s a visitor in the next 
room?” Johnny: “How do you know? 


You haven’t been in.” Frances; “But I hear 
mamma saying ‘my dear’ to papa.” 
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“Humphrey’s Gorner.”’ 


Gastercy 
Comes 
Early 
Shis Year. 


As usual we are prepared for the early 
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buyer. 


The Small Boy. 


We have just received a handsome as- 
sortment of Sailor Blouse Suits, Single- 
Breasted Two-piece Suits, with belts, 
and Norfolk Suits. No such styles and 
qualities can be obtained elsewhere. 
Neither trouble nor expense has been 
spared to make this the most attractive 
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clothing ever displayed in St. Louis. 
‘rom $3.00 to $12.00: 


We also have some bargains left in 
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winter goods. 


Aumphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine Jt., 
Jt. Louis. 
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GERMANIA THEATER. 
14th and Locust, 
HEINEMANN & WELB, - - 
Sunday, March 16th, 1902, 


The Great Character Play, with Songs and 
Sparkling Music, 


THERESE KRONES, 


By Karl Hafner. 
Leona Bergere as Theresa Krones, 


Wednesday, March 19th, 1902, 
Benefit for Grethe Maertens, Sardou’s Great 
Sensational Play, 


*““‘DORA . a,” 
POOR HENPECK. 


: 
: 
: 
: 








Managers 








Mrs. Henpeck: “I felt so ashamed of you 
to-night, Adolphus, that I could have knocked 
you down.” 

Mr. Henpeck: “Why so, Harriett?” 

Mrs. Henpeck: {*Why, in the course of 
conversation, when that odious Mr. Bully- 
rag said, ‘We the sterner sex,’ you blushed 
like a Harvard flag.”—Z/ndianapolis Sun. 

se Ft 

Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 

ee 


Photographer: “Now If want you to look 
as if you were not having your picture 
taken.” Customer; “Then you'd better 
give me back the deposit I made in ad- 
vance,” —Life. 
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KANSAS CITY’| 


Trains Leave St. Louis at 10:00 P. M. and 


Reclining Chair Cars (Free) 
Standard and Compartment Sleepers 


Revolving Chair Parlor Cars (Pree) 


HMBRACING 
ROOM, SMOKING AND LOUNGING 
APARTMENTS AND OBSERVATION FA- 
CILITIOS ON BOTH DAY AND NIGHT 
TRAINA 


8:20 A. M. Daily. 
Matchless Equipment, 


—aND— 
OM NIGHT TRAINS, ; 


OM DAY TRAINS, AND 


Cafe Dining Cars, 


LIBRARY, READING 


“The Only Way.’ 




















CHICAGO & ALTON 














PADEREWSKI 


ODEON, 
SATURDAY AFT., MAR. 15. 
SEAT NOW ON SALE 
AT BOLLMAN BROs. 


PRICES $1, $1,50, $2.00. $2.50 





ODEON—SPECIAL RETURN ENGAGEMENT. 





%ROYAL ITALIAN BAND.# 


ONE WEEK—COMMENCING SUNDAY NIGHT, MARCH /6. 


Prices as before—28c ano 5Oc. 


Seats on sale at Bollman Bros, 





~ The Home 
of Folly 


THE STANDAR 


Two Frolics 
Daily. 


THIS WEEK. 


Harry Bryant’s Burlesquers. 


NEXT WEEK. 


City Club Company. 





OLYMPIC #CENTURY.# 





NEXT MONDAY. 


James K. 
Hackett 


Produces 


The 


Crisis. 


Seats on sale 
Thursday. 


THIS WEEK 


Nixon and 
Zimmerman’s Co. 


in the great 
musical hit, 


The 
Messenger 
Boy 


With 
Jas. T. Powers 


and 
100 PEOPLE, 


Matinees, Wednesday 
and Saturday, 








THIS WEEK, 
ENGLISH 
GRAND OPERA 
Second Week of the 


NEXT WEEK. 
Week of March 16. 


Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday 


Favorite Nights, Wednesday 
Mati 
Caste Square Opera BALFE’S 
ompany, 1 
100 American Artists. BOHEMIAN 
Thurs. Sat. Nights, GIRL. 


Wed. Matinee, 
Verdi’s Sumptuous 
Music Spectacle, 


Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday Nights and 


A, Saturday Matinee, 
200 ou the Stage. MASCAGNI’S 
Wed. Fri. Nights EI 
- Sat. Stations. 4 CAV. LERIA 
ati Pe B ry 
ee eee: 
LA BOHEME. and 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
Wednesday Matinee, 
25c, 50c, 75c. 


LEONCAVALLO’S 


I PAGLIACCI. 





INTERESTING AND EXCITING: “I noticed 
alarge crowd gathered in front of your 


house this morning, Worrit; what was 
the matter?” “I was discharging the 
cook,” —-Ex. 


REDUCED TO A Basis: “Well, how does 
it seem to be engaged to such a wealthy 
girl?” “Fine! Every time I kiss her I 
feel as if I were taking the coupon off a 
government bond.” —Life. 











The Mirror 

















Yo Lovers of Literature 





In order to give readers of current literature an opportunity to procure their favorite magazines 


or periodicals at a reduced price, the Mirror offers the following liberal club rates. It will be seen 


that the list includes all of the prominent publications. 


As a further inducement the Mirror 


offers, in addition to any one of the combinations given below, a three months’ trial subscription 
to the Mirror Pamphlets FREE. 
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Price, 


$4.75 
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Price, 
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Price, 
$3.75 
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Price, 
$3.90 
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Price, 
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Price, 
$4.60 
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Price, 


$4.50 
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Price, 
$4.10 


Our 
Price, 


$3.60 


Our 
Price, 


$3.85 


Our 
Price, 


$4.35 


Our 
Price, 
$4.35 


Our 
Price, 
$3.85 


Our 
Price, 
$3.40 











‘“‘With its head in the clouds.”’ | 


PIKES PEAK 


One of the most famous mountains in 
America stands about midway between Den- 
ver and Pueblo, Forty years ago, it took as 
many days to reach it as it now takes hours, 
so improved are the transportation facilities. 
The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections offer fast and luxurious | 
trains with only one change between New | 
York or Boston and important points in Colo- | 
rado. 





Four Track Series No. 5, ‘‘America’s Win- | 
ter Resorts,” sent free, on receipt of a two | 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hud- | 
son River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York, 














THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 
THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 

them may be mentioned :— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitland Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, OR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 














Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS. 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
ea TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
@eneral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Newsdealers and Postmasters are authorized to accept orders for the above combination offers. 
Present subscribers, when renewing, may take advantage of above offers. 


THE MIRROR, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address all orders to 


Personal checks accepted. 
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A VERY PLEASANT ROUTE 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM 


Ie 





The Only Line running Library Observation Sleepers from St. Louis through to San Antonio. And further than this, it has 
Through Sleepers and Chair Cars to Paris, Dallas, Houston, Galveston-—-in fact, nearly all the 


Principal Points in Texas. The Frisco System is also 


THE SHORT LINE TO OKLAHOMA, 


And to Oswega, Wichita, Burrton and points in the West and Far West. 
This is the Scenic Railway—It Runs Through the Ozarks. 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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For the Strength 
of Woman 


to surmont the difficulties of social or 
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is Nature’s greatest assistant. Its use 


1 enbseingo1d ysoul ey) BIA SI a1NOd ay 


wards off depression and illness and 





promotes digestion and health. 


All druggists sell it. Prepared only by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black and 
Tan, Pale-Lager, Faust, Anheuser-Standard, 
Export Pale, and Exquisite. 
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